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LITBRATURE. 


SONNETS. 
BY THE LATE PETER JOHN ALLAN ESQ. OF FREDERICTON, N. B. . 


Stand firm, ye few, who in this selfish earth 
’ Hold independence as your best estate, 

And by that creed are made more truly great 
Than ever tyrant was, whose rule was dearth, 
And woe, and desolation. Ye whom fate 
Compels to sit in shade of no man’s gate, 

And beg for power or pence ; ye whose dear hearth 
Is hedged around with faces beaming mirth 

And beautiful contentment, still, oh! still, 
For Freedom’s noble’ birthright live and die. 

In peace the holy offices fulfil 
Of charity and love ; but when the cry 

Of greedy foes to England menaces ill, 

Arise, and smite their legions hip and thigh. 





Dreams are the fairies beneath wisdom’s reign 
All banished from the cheerful light of day ; 
And in the darksome chamber of the brain, 
Like moping nuns, are destined to remain. 
Bat oft at midnight’s hour they break away, 
When reason, their gruffy jailor, nods, and pay 
Gossiping visits to their friends around, 
In ocean, air, on earth, and underground. 
Ofttimes they join Titania’s fair train, 
Where, with winged feet, in wild sequestered glade, 
They circle some vast oak of ancient shade, 
Merrily till the morn ; when, caught again, 
They to their nunnery are once more conveyed. 





THE WINE-GLASS. 
A “ FIGURE POEM,’’ BY PANARD. 


Nous ne pouvons rien trouver sur la terre 
Qui soit si bon, ni si beau que le verre, 
Du tendre amour berceau charmant, 
C’est toi, champétre fougére, 
C’est toi qui sers 4 faire 
L’heureux instrument 
Ou souvent pétille, 
Moasse et brille 
Le jus qui rend 
Gai, riant, 
Content. 
Quelle douceur 
Il porte au cceur! 
Tot, 
Tot, 
Tot, 
Qu’on m’en donne 
Qu’on V’entonne ; 


. Tot, 
Qu’on m’en donne, 
Vite et comme il faut : 
L’on y voit sur ces flots chéris 
Nager l’allegresse et lesris. 
se 


A DEAD SECRET. 


In what manner I became acquainted with that which follows, and from 
whom I had it, it serves not to relate here. It is enough that he was 
hanged, and that this is his story. 

* * * . * * 7. > + 

* And how came you,” I asked, “to be—” I did not like to say hanged 

for fear of wounding his delicacy, but I hinted my meaning by an expres- 


sive a: 

“* How came I to be hanged ?”’ he echoed in a tone of strident hoarseness, 
“ You would like to know all aboat it—wonlda’t you ?” 

He was sitting opposite to me at the end of the walnut-tree table in his 
shirt and trousers, his bare feet on the bare polished oak floor. There was 
a dark bistre ring round each of his eyes ; and they being spherical rather 
than oval, with the pupils fixed and coldly shining in the ceatre of the 
orbits——were more like those of some wild animal than of a man. The 
hue of his forehead, too, was ghastly and dingy ; blue, violet, and yellow, 
like a bruise that is five days old. There was a clammy sweat on his 
beard and under the lobes of his ears; and the sea-breeze coming gentl 
through the open Venetians (for the night was very sultry), fanned h 
long locks of coarse dark hair until you might almost fancy you saw the 
serpents of the Furies writhing inthem. The fingers of his lean hands were 
slightly crooked inwards,owing to some involuntary mascular rigidity, and 
I noticed that his whole frame was prevaded by a nervous trembling, less 
spasmodic than regular, and resembling that which shakes a man afflicted 
ade epee hapa 

ven him a cigar. After moistening the end of it in his mouth, 
he said, bending his eyes towards me, but still more on the wall behind 
my chair than on my face: “It’s no use. You may torture me, scourge 
me, flay me alive. You may rasp me with rasty fi es, and seethe me in 
vanes, + + ny — ne can’t tell you where the 
c is. oa’t know—-I never knew! How am beli 
that I don’t know—that I never knew ?”’ 5 age mtcinien 2 

“ My good friend,” [remarked, “ You do not seem to be aware that, so 
far from wishing you to tell me where the ehild you alinde to is, I am not 
actuated by the slightest curiosity to know anything about any child 
whatever. Permit me to observe that [ cannot see the smallest connec- 
tion between a child and your being hanged.” 

“No connection?” retored my companion with vehemence. “It is the 
connection—the cause. But for that child I should never have been 
hanged. 

e went on muttering and panting about this child; and I pushed to- 
wards him a bottle of thin claret. (Being liable to be called up at all 
hours of the night, I find it lighter drinking than any other wine.) He 
filled a large tumbler—which he emptied into himself, rather than drank 
—and I observed that his lips wereso dry and smooth with parchedness,that 
the liquid formed globules of moisture on them, like drops of water on 
an oil-cloth. Then he began : 

“TI had the misery to be bora (he said) about seven-and-thirty years 
ago. I was the offspring of a double misery, for my mother was a newly- 
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made widow when I was born, and she died in giving me birth, What m 
name was before I assumed the equa that pon Soviet my life, ie 
not tell you. But it was no patrician Fccent ng title, for my father 
was a me tradesman, and my motber been a domestic servant. Two 
kinsmen su me in my orphanage. They were both uncles; one by 
my father’s, one by my mother’s side. The former was a retired sailor, 
rich and a bachelor. The latter was a grocer, still in business. He wasa 
widower, with one daughter, and not very well-to-do in the world, They 
hated each other with the sort of cold, fixed, and watchful aversion that a 
savage cat has for a dog too large for her to worry. 

These two uncles played a miserable game of battledore and shuttlecock 
with me for nearly fourteen years. I was bandied about from one to the 
other, and equally maltreated by both. Now, it was my Uncle Collerer 
who discovered that I was starved by oo bey nele Morbus, and took me 
under his protection. Now, My Uncle Morbus was indignant at my Uncle 
Collerer for beating me, and insisted that I should return to his roof. I was 
beaten and starved by one, and starved and beaten by theother. I endea- 
voured—-with that cunning which brutal treatment will teach the dullest 
child—to trim my sails to please both uncles. I could only succeed by minis- 
terng to the hatred they mutually had one for the other. I could only pro- 
pitiate Collerer by abusing Morbus : the only road to Morbus's short-lived 
favour was by defaming Collerer. Nor do [ think I did either of them 
much injustice ; for they. were both wicked-minded old men. I believe 
either of them would have allowed me to starve in the gutter ; only each 
thought that, appearing to protect me, would naturally spite the other. 

When I wasabout fifteen years old it occurred to me, that I should make 
an election for good and alt between my uncles; else, between these two 
knotty crabbed stools I might fall to the ground. Naturally enough I 
chose the rich uncle--the retired sailor, Collerer ; and although I dare say 
he knew I only clove to him for the sake of his money, he seemed perfect- 
ly satisfied with my hearty abuse of my Uncle Morbus, and my total 
abnegation of his society ; for, for three years I never went near his house, 
and when he met me in the street I gave him the breadth of the pavement, 
and recked nothing for his shaking his fist at me, and calling me an un- 
grateful hound. My Uncle Collerer, although retired from the sea, had 
not left off making money. He lent it at usury on mortgages, and in 
numberless other crawling ways, I soon became his right hand, and as- 
sisted him in grinding the needy, in selling up poor tradesman, and in 
buckling on the spurs of spendthrifts when they started for the race, the 
end of which was to be the jail. My uncle was pleased with me ; and al- 
though he was miserably parsimonious in his housekeeping and in his 

ference to ac had hopes and lived on ; but very much in the fashion 

aratina 5 

I had knowa Mary Morbus, the grocer’s daughter, years before. She 
was a sickly deiicate child. and [ had often teased and struck and robbed 
her of her playthings, in my evil childhood. But she grew up a surpass- 
ingly beautiful creature, and I loved her. We met by stealth in the park 
outside her father’s door while he was asleep in church on Sundays; and I 
fancied she began to love me. There was little in my mind or person, in 
my white face, elf-locks and dull speech to captivate a girl; but her 
heart was full of love, and its brightness gilded my miserable clay. I felt 
my heart sowie pyimee. I hoped for something more than my uncle’s 
money bags. e interchanged all the flighty vows of everlasting affec- 
tion and constancy common to boys and girls ; and, although we knew the 
two fierce hatreds that stood betwixt usnd happiness, we left the accom- 

lishment of our wishes to time and fortune, and went on hoping and 

oving. 

One evening, at supper-time—for which meal we had the heel of a Dutch 
cheese, a loaf of seconds bread, and a pint of small beer—I noticed that 
my Uncle Collerer looked more malignant and sullen than usual. He 
spoke little, and bit his food as if he hada spite against it. When supper 
was over, he went to an old worm-eaten bureau in which he was wont to 
keep documents of value ; and, taking out a bundle of papers, untied and 
began to read them. I took little heed of that; for his favourite course 
of evening footing nae bonds and mortgage deeds; and on every eve of 
bills of exchange falling due he would spend hours in poring over the ac- 
ceptances and endorsements, and even in bed he would lie awake half the 
night moaning and crooning lest the bills should not be paid on the mor- 
row. After carefully reading and sorting these papers, he tossed them 
over to me, and left the room without a word. Then I heard him going 
up stairs to the top of the house, where my room was, 

I opened the packet with trembling hands and a beatingheart. I found 
every single letter 1 had written to Mary Morbus. The room seemed to 
turn round. The white sheet [ held and the black letters dancing on it 
were all [could see. All beyond—the room, the house, the world—was 
one black unutterable gulf of darkness, I tried to read a line—a line I 
had known by heart for months ; but, to my scared senses, it might as 
well have been Chaldee. Then my uncle’s heavy step was heard on the 
stairs. : 

He entered the room, dragging after him a small black portmanteau in 
which I kept all that | was able to call my own. “I happen to have a 
key that opens this,” he said, “‘ and have read every one of the fine love- 
letters that silly girl has sent you. But I have been much more edified 
by the perusal of yours, which { only received from your good uncle Mor- 
bus—strangle him !—last night. I’m a covetous hunks,amI? You live 
in hopes, do you? Hope told a flattering tale, my young friend. I’ve 
only two words tp say to you,” continued my uncle, after a few minutes’ 
composed silence ou his part, and of blank consternation on mine. “ All 
your rags are in that trank. Either give up Mary Morbus—now and for 
ever, and write a letter to her here in my presence to that effect—or turn 
out into the street and never show your = here again. Make up your 
mind quickly and for good.” He then filled his pipe and lighted it. 

While he sat composedly smoking his pipe, I was employed in making 
up my wretched mind, Love, fear, interest, avarice—cursed avarice— 
alternately gained ascendency within me. At length there came a craven 
inspiration that I might temporise ; that by pretending to renounce Mary, 
and yet secretly assuring her of my constancy, I migh> play a double 
game, and yet live in hopes of succeeding to my uncle’s wealth. To my 
shame and confusion, I caught at this coward expedient, and signified my 
willingness to do as my uncle desired. 

“ Write then,” he resumed, flinging me a sheet of letter-paper and a pen, 
“T will dictate.” 

I took the pen; and following his dictation wrote, I scarcely can tell 
what now ; but I suppose some abject words to Mary, saying that I resign- 
ed all claim to her hand. 

“ That ’li do very nicely, nephew,” said my uncle, when I had finished. 
“ We needn’t fold it, or seal it, or post it, because—he, he, he!—we can 
deliver it on the spot.’’? We were in the front parlour, which was separa- 
ted from the back room by a pair of folding-doors. My uncle got up, 
opened one of these ; and, with a mock bow ushered in my Uncle Morbus 
and a! cousin Mary. 

“A letter for you, my dear,” grinned the old wretch; “a letter from 
your true love. Though I dare say you'll have no occasion to read it, for 
you must have heard me. I speak plain enough, though I am asthmatic, 
and can’t last long—can’t last long--ch, nephew?” was a quotation 
from one of my own letters. 





When Mary took the letter from my uncle, her hand shook as with the 
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. But, when I besought her to look at me and passionately adjured 

believe that I was yet true to her, she turned on me a glance of 

scornful incredulity ; crushing the miserable paper in her hand, cast 
it contemptuously from her. 

“ You marry my daughter,” my Uncle Morbus piped forth—“ you? 
Your father coulda’t pay two-and-twopence in the pound. He me 
money, he owes me money tothisday. Why ain’t there laws to makesons 
y their father’s debts? You marry my daughter! Do you think I’d 
ve your father’s son—do you think I’d have your uncle’s nephew for 
my son-in-law?” I could see that the tem bond of union between 
my jae was already beginning to loosen ; aud wretched hope sprang 
up me. ; 

“ Get out of my house, you and your niece, too!” cried my Uncle Col- 
lerer. “ You've served my tarn, and I’ve served yours. Now, go!” 

I could hear the two old men fiercely, yet feebly, quarrelling in the pas- 
sage, and Mary weeping piteously without saying a word. Then the great 
street door was banged to, and my uncle came in, m and panting. 
“T hope you are satisfied now, uncle,” I said. 

“ Satisfied !’’ he cried with a sort of shriek, catching up the great earth- 
en jar, with the leaden top, in which he kept his tobaceo, ast he 
meant to fling it at me. ‘“ Satisfied !—I’ll satisfy you: go. Go! ne- 
ver let me see vour bang dog face again!” ree 

“ You surely do not in to turn me out of doors, uncle?” I 

“ March, bag and Ifyou are here a minute longer 
the police. Go!” And he pointed to the door. : 

“ But where am I to go?” I asked. 

“Go and beg,” said my uncle ; “ go and cringe to your dear Uncle Mor- 
bus. Go and rot!” 

So saying he opened the door, kicked my trunk into the hall, thrust me 
out of the room and into the street, and pushed my pormanteau after me, 
without my making the slightest resistance. He slammed the door in my 
face, and left me in the open street, at twelve o’clock at night. 

I slept that night at a coffee-shop. I had a few shillings in my pocket ; 
and, next morning I took a lodging at, I think, four shillings a week, in a 
court, somewhere up a back street between Gray’s Inn and Leather e, 
Holborn. My room was at the top of the house. The court below swarm- 
ed with dirty, ragged childred. My lodging was a back ; and, 
when I opened the window I could only see a narrow strip of sky, a 
foul heap of sooty roofs, chimney-pots and leads, with the 
brick tower of a church towering above all. Where the body of thech 
was I never knew. 

I letter after letter to my uncles and to Mary, but never received 
ain anaer. .L wandered about the streets all day, feeding on save- 
loys abd penny leaves. I went to my wretchet bed and 
groaning for darkness to come; then groaned that it might grow light 
again. I knew no one to whom I could apply for employment, and knew 
no means by which I could obtain it. The house I lived in and the neigh- 
bourhood were'full of foreign refugees and street mountebanks, whose jar- 
gon I could nof.understand. My little stock of money slowly dwindled 
away ; and, in ten days, my mind was ripe for suicide. You must serve 
an apprenticeship to acquire that ripeness. Crowded streets, atter deso- 
lation and friendlessness in them, scanty food, and the knowledge that, 
when you have spent all your money and sold your coat and waistcoa 
you must starve, are the best masters. They produce that frame of mi 
which coroners’ juries call temporary insanity, I determined to die. I 
expended my last coinin purchasing landanum at different chemists’ sho 
—-a penany-worth at each ; which, I said, I wanted for the toothache ; 

I knew that they would not supply a large quantity to astranger. 

my dozen phials home, and poured their contents into a broken mug that 
stood on my wash-hand stand. I locked the door, sat down on my fatal 
black portmanteau, and tried to pray ; but I could not. 

It was about nine in the evening in the summer time, and theroom was 
in that state of semi-obscurity you call “ between the lights.” While Isat 
on my black portmanteau, I heard through my garret window which was 
wide open, a loud noise ; a confusion of an voices. in which I could 
not distinguish one word I could comprehend. The noise was followed by 
a pistol-shot. I hear it now, as distinctly as I heard it twenty years ago ; 
and then another. As I looked out of the window I saw a pair of hands 
covered with blood, clutching the sill, and I heard a voice imploring hel 
for God’s sake! Scarcely knowing what I did, I drew up from the leads 
below and into the room the body of a man, whose face was one Mass of 
blood—like a crimson mask. He stood upright on the floor when I had 
helped him in ; his face glaring at me like the spot one sees after gazi 
too long at the sun. Then he began to stagger ; and went reling’ about 
the room, catching at the window curtain, the table. the wall, and 
traces of his blood wherever he went—I following him in an agony—non‘ 
he fell face-foremost on the bed. 

I lit a candle as well as I cou'd. He was quite dead. features 
were so scorched and mangled, and drenched, that not one ‘was to be 
distinguished, The pistol must have been discharged fall in 5 mg for 
some of his long black hair was burnt off. He held, clasped in his left 
hand, a pistol which evidently had been recently dischar, 

I sat by the side of this horrible object twenty minutes or more waiting 
for the alarm which I thought mast necessarily follow, and resolving what 
Ishould do. But all was as silent as the grave. No one in the house 
seemed to have heard the pistol shot, .=% no one without seemed to have 
heeded it. I looked from the window ; but the dingy mass of roofs and 
chimneys had grown black with night and I could perceive nothing mov 
ing. Only, as I held my candle out of the window it mirrored itself dully 
in a pool of blood on the leads below. 

I began to think I might be accused of the murder of this unknown man. 
I, who had so lately courted a violent death, began to fear it, and to shake 
like an aspen at the thought of the gallows. Then I tried to persuade 
myself that it was all a horrible dream ; but there, on the bed, was the 
dreadful dead man in his blood, and all about the room were the marks of 


his gory fingers. 
I began to examine the body more minutely. The dead nan wasalmost 
exactly of my t and capi agg Of his age I could not ju His 
hair was long black like mine. In one of his pockets I found a pocket- 
book, containing a mass of ery writen sheets of very thin paper, in a 
character utterly incomprehensible to me; moreover, there was a roll of 
English bank-notes to a very considerable amount. In his waistcoat poc- 
ket was a watch ; and, in a silken girdle round his waist, were two 
hundred English sovereigns and louis d’ors. 

What fiend stood at my elbow while I made this examination I know 
not. The plan I fixed upon was not long revolved in my mind. It seem- 
ed to start up matured, like Minerva, from the head of Jupiter. I was re- 
solved. The dead should be alive, and the live man, d In less time 
than it takes to tell, I had stripped the body, dressed it in my own clothes, 
assumed the dead man’s garments, and secured the pocket-book, the watch, 
and the money about my person, Then I overturned the lighted candle 
on to the bed, slouched my hat over my eyes, and stole down stairs. No 
man met me on the stairs, and I emerged into the court. Noman pursued 
me, and I gained the open street, It was only, an honr after as 
ler olborn towards St. Andrew’s Church that I saw fire-engines 
come rattling along ; and, asking unconcernedly where the fire was, heard 
that it was “ somewhere off Gray’s Inn Lane,” 
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I slept nowhere that night. I scarcely remember what I did 
have an indistinct remembrance of mene oe about 
lit taverns. It is a marvel to me now that I did not become se: 
with liquor, unaccustomed as I was to dissipation. The next 
read the following paragraph in a newspaper :— 
“ AwruL Suicips anp Fire NEAR Gray’s Inn Lanter 
habitants of Cragg’s Court, Hustle Street, Gray’s Inn , were 
volumes of smoke issuing frcm the windows of number five in t 4 
as a lodging house. On Mr. Plose, the landlord, entering a garret on t 
ird floor, it was found that its tenant, Mr.——, had committed suicide by 
blowing his brains out with a pistol, which was found tightly clenched in the 
wretched man’s hand. Either from the ignition of the wadding, or from some 
other cause, the fire had communicated to the bed-clothes ; all of which, with 
the bed and a portion of the furniture, were consumed. The engines of the 
North of England Fire Brigade were promptly on the spot ; and the fire was 
with great difficulty at last successfully extinguished ; little beyond the room 
ecoupied by the deceased being injured. The body and face of the miserable 
suicide were frightfully mutilated ; but sufficient evidence was afforded f: om his 
clothes and papers to establish his identity. No cause is assigned for the rash 
act; and it is even stated that if he had prolonged his existence a few hours 
later he would have come into possession of a fortune of thirty thousand ds, 
his uncle Gripple Collerer, Esq., of Raglan Street, Clerkenwell, having died only 
two days before, and having constituted him his sole heir and legatee. That 
active and intelligent — officer, Mr. Pybus, oye guy Deh appa the ne- 
ouny intimation to Coroner, and the inquest will be held this evening at 
the Kiddy’s Arms, Hustle Street.’ 
I had lost all—name, existence, thirty thousand pounds, everything— 
for about four hundred pounds in and notes. 
“ So I suppose,” I said, as he who was paused, “ that you gave 
If up with a view of re-establishing your identity ; and, failing to do 
you were hanged for murder or arson ?” 
I waited for a reply. He had lit another cigar, and sat smoking it. 
Seeing that he was calm, I j it best not to excite or aggravate him 
further questioning, but stayed his I had not to wait long. 
“ Not so,” he resumed ; “ what I became that night I have remained 
ever since, and am now: that is, if Iam anything at all. The very day 
on which that appeared, I set off by the coach. My only w 
was to ges as far from London and from England as I possibly could ; 
and, in due time, we came to Hull. Hearing that Hamburg was the 
nearest foreign to Hamburg I went. I lived there for six months in 
an hotel, and in solitude, and endeavouring to learn German ; 
for, on narrower examination of the papers in the pocket-book, I guessed 
some of them to be written in that language. I was a dull scho- 
lar ; bat, at the end of six months, I had scraped together enough Ger- 
man to know that the dead man’s name was Muller ; that he had been in 
Russia, in France, and in America. I to translate portions of a 
he had kept while in this latter eg! but they only related to 
his impressions of the towns he had visited. He often alluded too, casu- 
ally, to his “secret” and his “charge ;” but what that secret and that 
charge were, I could not discover. There were also hints about a “ shep- 
herdess,” an “ antelope,” and a “ blue tiger’’—fictitious names I presumed 
for some persons with whom he was coanected. The great mass of the 
documents was in a cypher utterly inexplicable to my most strenuous in- 
uity and I went by the name of Miller; but I found that 
oe were hundreds more Millers in Humburg, and no man sought me 
t. 


ou 

I was in the habit of going every evening to a large beerhouse outside 
the town, to smoke my pipe. There generally sat at the same table with 
me a little fat man in a grey great-coat, who smoked and drank beer in- 
peony § 
man 
tance. 

One evening, when we had had a rather liberal potation of pipes and 
beer, he asked me if I had ever tasted the famous Baérische or Bavarian 
beer, adding, that it threw all other German beers into the shade, and 
liberally o: ming So pa for a flask of it. I was in rather merry humour, 
_ and assented. e one bottle of Bavarian beer ; then another, and 
another, till, what with the beer and the pipes and the wrangling of the 
domino players, my head swam. 

“T tell you what,” said my companion, “ we will just have one chopine 
of brandy. I always take it after Baérischer beer. We will not have it 
here, but at the Griine Gans hard by ; which is an honest house, kept by 
Max Rombach, who is a widow’s son.” 

I was in that state when a man having already had too much is sure to 
want more, and I followed the man in the grey coat. How many chopines 
of brandy I had at the Griine Gans I know not ; but I found myself in 
bed next morning with an intolerable thirst and a racking lache. My 
first action was to spring out of bed, and search in the pocket of my coat 
for my pocket book. It was gone. The waiters and the landlord were 
summoned ; but no one knew anything about it. I had been brought 
home in a carriage, very inebriated, by a stout man in a grey great-coat, 

who said he was my friend, hel me upstairs, and assisted me to un- 
dress. The investigation ended with a conviction that the man in the 

y coat was the thief. He had manifestly been tempted to the robbery 

no pecuniary motive ; for the whole of my remaining stock of bank- 
notes, which I always kept in the pocket-book, I found in my waistcoat 
pocket neatly rolled up. 

That evening I walked down to the beer-house where I usually met my 
friend—not with the remotest idea of seeing him, but with the hope of 
eliciting some information as to who and what he was. 

To my surprise he was sitting at his accustomed table, smoking and 
drinking as usual ; and, to my stern salutation, replied with a good hu- 
pat hope that my head was not any the worse for the branntwein 
ov t. 

“T want a word with you,” said I. , 

“ With pleasare,” he returned. Whereupon he put on his broad-brim- 
med hat and followed me into the garden behind the house, with an ala- 
crity that was quite surprising. 

“T was drunk last night,” I commenced. 

“ Zo,” he replied, with an unmoved countenance. 

“ And while drunk,” I continued, “ I was robbed of my pocket-book.” 

“ Zo,” he repeated, with equal composure. 

“ And I venture to assert that you are the person who stole it.” 

* Zo. You are quite right, my son,” he returned, with the most asto- 
nishing coolness. “I did take your pocket book ; I have it here. See.” 

He tapped the breast of his grey great-coat ; and, I could clearly dis- 
tinguish, meen the cloth, the square form of my pocket-book with its 
great clasp in 


me there gradually grew up a quiet kind of tavern acquain- 


middle. I sprang at him immediately, with the inten- 
of wrenching it from him ; but he eluded my grasp nimbly, and, step- 
ping aside, drew forth a smail silver whistle, on which he blew a shrill 
note. In an instant a cloak or sheet was thrown over my head. I felt 
my hands muffled with soft but tures ; and, be’ I had time 
to make one effort in self-defence, I was lifted off my feet and swiftly con- 

in total darkness. Present! I was lifted 


I was suspicfous and shy of strangers ; but, between this little | 


with gold; which fitted him so tightly with the short tails 
behing’ that, under any other circumstances, he would have | 
to me inconceivably ridiculous. He took no more notice of me 
if he had never seen me before in his life ; but, merely motioning to 
two servants in scarlet liveries to take hold of me under the arms, wad- 
dled on before. 
We went in and out of ha!f-a-dozen doors, and traversed as many small 
courtyards. The buildings surrounding them were all in a handsome 
style of architecture ; and in one of them I could discern, through the 
open grated windows on the ground floor, several men in white caps and 
jackets. A distant row of a stewpans, and a delicious odour, made 
me ture that we were close ‘o the kitchen. We stopped some mo- 
ments in this neighbourhood ; whether from previous orders, or from pure 
malignity towardsme, I was unabled then to tell. He glanced over his 
shoulder with an expression of such infinite malice, that what with hun- 
ger and rage I struggled violently but unsuccessfully to burst from my 
guards. At last we ascended a narrow but handsomely carpeted stair- 
case ; and, after traversing a lendid picture gallery, entered an apart- 
ment luxuriously farnisbed ; half library and half drawing-room. 

A cheerful wood fire crackled on the dogs in the fireplace ; and, with 
his back towards it, stood a tall elderly man, his thin grey hair carefully 
brushed over his forehead. He was dressed in black, had a stiff white 
neckcloth, and a parti-coloured ribbon at his buttonbole. A few feet from 
him was a table, covered with books and papers ; and sitting thereat in a 
large arm-chair, was an old man, immensely corpulent, swathed in a rich] 
furred g-gown, with a sort of jockey cap on his head of black vel- 
vet, to which was attached a hideous green shade. The servants brought 
me to the foot of this table, still holding my arms. 

“ Monsieur Muller,” said the man in black, politely, and in excellent 
English. ‘“ How do you feel?” 

replied, indignantly, that the state of my health was not the point 
in question. I demanded to know why I had been trepanned, robbed, and 
starved. 

“ Monsieur Miller,” returned the man in black, with immovable polite- 
ness. “ You must excuse the apparently discourteous manner in which 
you have been treated. The truth is, our house was built, not for a pri- 
son, but for a palace ; and, for want of proper dungeon accommodation, 
we were compelled to utilise for the moment an apartment which I believe 
was formerly a wine-cellar. I hope you did not find it damp.” 

: = man with the green shade shook his fat shoulders, as if in silent 
aughter. 

‘In the first instance, Monsieur,” resumed the other, politely motioning 
me to be silent ; for I was about to speak, “‘ we deemed that the possession 
of the papers in your pocket-book ” (he touched that fatal book as he 
spoke) “ would have been sufficient for the accomplishment of the object 
we have in view. But finding that a portion of the correspondence is ina 
cipher of whivh you alone have the key, we judged the pleasure of your 
company absolutely indispensable.” 

“ T know no more about the cipher and its key than you do,”’ I ejaculat- 
ed, * and, before heaven, no secret that can concern you is in my 

eeping. 

Von must be hungry, Monsieur Muller,” pursued the man in black, 
taking no more notice of what I had said than if I had not spoken at all. 
“ Carol, bring in lunch.” 

He, lately of the grey-coat, now addressed as Carol, bowed, retired, and 
poseeetly returned with a tray covered with smoking viands and two 

asks of wine. The servants half loosened their hold; my heart leaped 
within me, and I was about to rush toward the viands, when the man in 
black raised his hand. ; ‘ 

“One moment, Monsieur Muller,” he said, “before you recruit your 
—, Will you oblige me by answering one question, Where is the 
child ? 

“ Ja, where is the child?” echoed the man in the green shade. 

“T do not know,” I replied, passionately ; “on my honour I do not 
know. If you were to ask me for a hundred years, I could not tell 


sticking ont 


stic 
seemed 
than 


u.”’ 
“ Carol,” said the man in black, with an unmoved countenance, “ take 

away the tray, Monsieur Muller has no appetite. Unless,” he added 

turning to me, “ you will be so good as to answer that little question. 

“T cannot,” I repeated ; “ I don’t know, I never knew.” 

“ Carrol,” said my questioner, taking up a newspaper, and turning his 
Log upon me, “take away the things. Monsieur Muller, good morn- 
ng. 

In spite of my cries and struggles I was dragged away. We traversed 
the picture gallery ; but, instead of descending the staircase, entered 
another suite of apartments. We were crossing a long vestibule lighted 





with lamps, and one of my guards had stopped to unlock a door while the 
other lagged a few paces behind, (they had loosened their hold of me, and 
Carol was not with us,) when a panel in the wainscoat opened, and a lad 
in black—perbaps thirty years of age and beautiful—bent forward throug 
the aperture. “I heard all,” she said, in a rapid whisper. “ You have 
acted nobly. Be proof against their temptations, and Heaven will reward 
your devotedness.” 

I had no time to reply, for the door was closed immediately. I was 
hurried forward through room after room ; until at last we entered a 
small bed-chamber simply, bat cleanly furnished. Here I was left, and 
the door was locked and barred on the outside. On the table were a small 
loaf of black bread, and a pitcher of water. Both of these I consumed 
ravenously. ~ 

I was left without further food for another entire day and night. From 
my window, which was heavily grated, I could see that my room over- 
looked the court-yard where the kitchen was, and the sight of the cooks, 
and the smell of the hot meat drove me almost mad. 

On the second day I was again ushered into the presence of the man in 
black, and the man with the green shade. Again the infernal drama was 
played. Again I was tempted with rich food. Again, on my expressing 
my inability to answer the question, it was ordered to be removed. 

“ Stop!’ I cried desperately, as Carol was about to removed the food, 
and thinking I might satisfy them with a falsehood ; “I will confess. I 
will tell all.” 

“ Speak,” said the man in black, eagerly, “ where is the child?” 

“In Amsterdam,” I replied at random. 

“ Amsterdam—nonsense !” said the man in the n shade impatienly, 
“what has Amsterdam to do with the Blue Tiger? 

“I need not remind you,” said the man in black, sarcastically, “ that 
the name of any town or country is no answer to the question. You know 
as wellas Ido that the key to the whereabouts of the child is there,” 
and he pointed so the pocket-book. 

* Yes ; there,” echoed the man in the green shade. And he struck it. 

“ But, sir--I urged. 

The answer was sfmply, “Good morning, Monsieur Miller.” 

Again was I eentuctel back to my prison ; again I met the lady in black, 
who administered to me the barren consolation that “Heaven would re- 
ward my devotedness.” Again I found the black loaf and the pitcher of 
water, and again I was left a day and a night in semi-starvation, to be 


journey | again brought forth, tantalised, questioned, and sent back 
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concluded some infernal device had been made use of to blind me. 
(ny eves in every direction, I was able to discern high 

through which permeated a minute 

Then I became sensible that I was not blind, but in some 
which I was lying was hard and 

feeling with my hands, endea- 

N ble to the 
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help; but no man 
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was imprisoned 
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; and then, standing up, found I was in a small 

te to me was my enemy, the man of the grey 


grey coat no longer, however. He was dressed in a scarlet jacket, 


“ Perhaps,” remarked the man in black, at the fifth of these interviews, 
“it is gold that Monsieur Muller requires. See.” As he spoke, he opened 
a bureau crammed with bags of money and bade me help myeelf. 

In vain I protested that all the goldin the world cout not extort from 
me a secret I did not In vain I exclaimed that my name was 
not Miiller ; in vain I disclosed the ghastly deceit I had practised. The 
man in black only shook his head, smiled incredulously, and told me— 
while complimenting me for my powers of invention—that my statement 

conviction that I knew where the child was. 

After the next interview, as I was returning to my starvation meal of 
bread and water, the lady in black again met me. 

“Take courage,” she w red. “ Your deliverance is at hand. You 
are to be remo to-night to a lunatic asylum.” 

How my translation to a mad-house accomplish my deliverance, 
or better my prospects, did not appear very clear to me bat that very 
night I was gagged, my arms were confined in a strait waitscoat, and plac- 
ed ina gare, which immediately set off at a — pace. We travelled 
all night ; and, in the early morning, arrived at a large stone building.— 
Here I was stripped, examied, placed in a bath, and dressed in a suit of 
coarse cl I asked where I was? I was told in the Alienation 
Refage of the Grand Duchy of Sachs-Pfeigiger. 

1 Hert-ober Disektor cee ‘Wntle head 

The was a little man with a shiny bald and 
very white teeth. When I entered his cabinet he received me politely 
Sees, oan oat Pate eee td told oon an om pean, my 

» MY wrongs ; was a British su demanded m 
liberty. He smiled and simply called—“ Where's Krena?™ r 

“ Here, Herr,” answered the keeper. 

“ What number is Monsieur?” 

“ Number ninety-two.” 

“Ninety two,” repeated the Herr Direktor, leisurely writing. ‘Cata- 
plasms on the soles of the feet. Worsted blisters behind the ears, a mus- 
tard plaster on the chest, and ice on the head. Let it be Baltic ice.” 





The abominable inflictions thus ordered were all applied. The villain 


Kraus tortured me in every imaginable way ; and in the midst of bis tor- 
tures, would repeat, “Tell me where the child is, Muller, and you shall 
have your liberty in half-an-hour.”’ 

I was in the madhouse for six months. If I complained to the doctor 
of Kraus’s ill-treatment and temptations, he immediately began to order 
: and Baltic ice. The bruises I had to show were ascribed to 
injuries I had myself inflicted in fits of frenzy. The maniacs with whom 
I was caged declared, like all other maniacs, that I was outrageously 


One evening, as I lay groaning on my bed, Kraus entered my cell. 
“ Get up,” he said, “ you are at liberty. 1 was bribed, by you know who, 
with ten thousand Prussian thalers to get your secret from you, if I could ; 
but I have been bribed with twenty thousand Austrian florins (which is 
really a sum worth having) to set you free. I shall lose my place, and 
have to fly ; but I will open an hotel at Frankfort for the Englanders, 
and make my fortune. Come!” He led me down stairs, let me out of a 
— door in the garden ; and, placing a bundle of clothes and a purse 

n my hand, bade me good night. 

I dressed myself, threw away the madman’s livery, and kept walking 
along until morning, when I came to the custom-house barrier of another 
Grand Duchy. I had a passport ready provided for me in the pocket of 
my coat, which was found to be perfectly en régle, and I passed unques- 
tioned. I went that morning to the coach-office of the town, and engaged 
a place in the Eidwagen to some German town, the name of which I for- 
get; and at the end of four days’ w travelling, I reached Brussels. 

I was very thin and weak with confinement and privation ; but I soon 
recovered my bealth and strength. I must say that I made up by good 
living for my former compulsory abstinence ; and both in Brussels and in 
Paris, to which I next directed my steps, I lived on the best. One eve- 
ning I entered one of the magnificent restaurants in the.Palais Royal to 
dine. I bad ordered my meal from the carte, when my attention was 
roused by a small piece of paper which had been slipped between its 
leaves. It ran thus :— 

“ Feign to eat, but eat no fish. Remain the usual time at your dinner, to dis- 
arm suspicion, but immediately afterwards make your way to England. Be 
sure, in passing through London, to call on Hildeburger.” 

I had ordered a sole au gratin ; but when it arrived, managed to throw 
it piece by piece under the table. When I had discussed the rest of my 
dinner, I summoned the gargon, and asked for my bill. 

“ You will pay the head waiter, if you please, Monsieur,” said he. 

The head waiter came. If he had been a centaur or a sphynx I could 
not have stared at him with more horor and astonishment that I did; for 
there, in a waiter’s dress, with a napkin over his arm, was Carol, the man 
of the grey coat. 

“ Muller,”.he said, coolly, bending over the table. “Your sole was 
poisoned. Tell me where the child is, and here is an antidote, and four 
hundred thousand francs.” 

For reply I seized the heavy water decanter, and dashed it with all the 
force I could command, full in the old ruffian’s face. He fell like a stone 
amid the screams of women, the oaths of men, and cries of @ la Garde ! 
ala Garde! Islipped out of the restaurant and into one of the passages 
of outlets which abound in the Palais Royal. Whether the man died or 
not, or whether I was pursued, I never knew. I gained my lodgings un- 
molested, packed up my luggage, and started the next morning by the dil- 
igence, for Boulogne. 

I arrived in due time in London ; but I did not call on “ Hildeburger”’ 
because I did not know who or where Hildeburger was. I started the very 
evening of my arrival in London for Liverpool, being determined to go 
to America. I was fearful of remaining in England, not only on account 
of my persecutors, but because I was pursued everywhere by the spectre 
of the real Muller. 

I took my passage to New York in a steamer which was to sail from 
the Docks in a week’s time. It was to start on a Monday ; and on the 
Friday preceding I was walking about the Exchange, congratulating my- 
self that I should soon have the Atlantic between myself and my pursuers 
All at once I heard the name of Miller pronounced in a loud tone close 
behind me. I turned, and met the gaze ofa tall thin young man with a 
downy moustache, who was dressed in the extreme of fashion, and was 
sucking the end of an ebony stick. 

‘* Monsieur Miller,” he said, nodding to me easily. 

‘My name is not Muller,” I answered, yy © 

“ You bave not yet called on Hildeburger,” he added, slightly elevating 
his eyebrows at my denial. 

I felt a cold shiver pass over me, and stammered, ‘“‘ N—n—no!”’ 

‘We had considerable difficulty in learning your whereabouts?” he 
wént on with great composure. ‘The lady was obstinate. The screw and 
the water were tried in vain ; but at length, by a judicious use of the cord 
and pullies, we succeeded.” 

I shuddered again. 

* Will you call on Hildeburger now?” he resumed quickly and sharply. 
“ He is here—close by.” 

“ Not now, not now.” I faltered. 

“ The day after to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” I answered eagerly, “ the day after to-morrow.”’ 

“ Well, Saturday be it, You will meet'me here, at four in the afternoon! 
Good! Do not forget. Mu revoir, Monsieur Miller.” 

He had no sooner uttered these words than he turned and disappeared 
among the crowd of merchants on ’Change, 

I could not doubt, by bis naming Saturday, as the day for our meeting, 
that he had some inkling of my intended departure. Athough I had paid 
my passage to New York, I determined to forfeit it, and to change my 
course so as to evade my persecutors. I entered a shipping-office, and 
learnt that a good steamer would leave George’s Dock at ten that same 
night, for Glasgow. And to Glasgow for the present I made up my mind 
to go. ‘ - 

At a quarter before ten I was at the dock with my luggage. It was 
raining heavily, and there was a dense fog. 

“This way for the Glasgow steamer—this way,” cried a man in a 
Guernsey shirt, “this way, your honour. I’ll carry your trunk!” 

He took up my trunk as he spoke, and led the way down a ladder, 
across the decks of two or three steamers, and to the gangway of a fourth 
where a man stood with dark bushy whiskers, dressed in a pea-coat, and 
holding a lighted lantern. 

“ Ts this the Glasgow steamer ?”’ I asked. 

“ All right!” answered the man with the lantern. “Look sharp, the 
bell’s a-going to ring.” 

“ Remember poor Jack. your honour,” said the man in the Guernsey, 
who had carried my trunk. I gave him sixpence and stepped on board. 
A bell began to ring, and there was great confusion on board with haul- 
ing of ropes and stowing of luggage. The steamer seemed to me to be 
intolerably dirty and crowded with goods; and, to avoid the crash, I 
stepped aft to the wheel. In due time we had worked out of the dock and 
were steaming down the 4° 

“ How long will the run to Glasgow take, think you my man?” I asked 
of the man at the wheel. He stared at me as if he did not understand me, 
and muttered some unintelligible words. I repeated the question. 

« He does not speak English,” said a voice at my elbow, “ nor can any 
soul on board this vessel, except you and I, Monsieur Miuller.”’ 

I turned round, and saw to my horror the young man with the ebony 
cane and the downy moustache. 

“Tam kidnapped!” I cried. “Let me havea boat. Where is the cap- 
tain!” . 

“ Here is the captain,” said the young man, as a fiercely bearded man 
came up the companion-ladder. “Captain Miloschvish of the Imperial 
Russian ship Pyroscaphe, bound to St. Petersburgh, M. Muller. As Cap- 
tain Miloschvich speaks no English you will permit me to act as interpre- 

” 


“Some other time.” 


Although I feared from his very presence that my case was already 

hopeless, I entreated him to explain to the captain that there was a mis- 
take ; that I was bound for Glasgow, and that I desired to be set on shore 
directly. 
“ Captain Miloschvich,” said the young man, when he had translated 
my speech, and received the captain’s answer, “ bege you to understand 
that there is no mistake ; that you are not bound for Glasgow, but for St. 
Petersburgh ; and that it is = impossible for him to set you on shore 
here, seeing that he has positive instructions to set you on shore in Cron- 
stadt. Furthermore, he feels it his duty to add that should you, by any 
words or actions, attempt to annoy or disturb the crew or pemmoaes he 
will be compelled to put you in irons, and place you in the bottom of the 
hold.’ 

The captain frequently nodded during these remarks, as if be 
understood their pu t, although unable to express them ; 
mate his entire coincidence, he touched his wrists and ancles. 

If I bad not been a fool I should have resigned myself to my fate. But 
I was so maddened with misfortune, that I sprang on the young man, hop- 
ing to kill him, or to te killed myself and to be thrown into the sea. But 
I was chained, beaten, and thrown into the hold. There among tarred 

the stench of tallow-casks, and the most appalling sea-sickness, I 


rfectly 
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lay for days, fed with mouldy biscuit and putrid water. At length we ar- 
rived at Cronstadt. 
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All I can tell you, or I know of Russia is, that somewhere in it there is 
a river, and oo that river a fortress, and in that fortress a cell, and in 
that cell a knout. Seven years of my existence were paseed in that cell, 
under the lashes of that knout, with the one horrible question dinning 
in my ears, “ Where is the child?” 

How I escaped to incar worse tortures it is bootless to tell you. I have 
swept the streets of Palermo as a convict, in a hideous yellow dress. I 
have pined in the Inquisition at Rome. I have been caged in the mad- 
house at Constantinople, with the rabble to throw stones and mud at me 
through the bars. I have been caged in the madhouse at Constantinople, 
with the rabble to throw stones and mud at me through the bars, I have 
been branded in the back in the bagnes of Toulon and Rochford ; and 
everywhere | have been offered liberty and gold, if I would answer the 

uestion, “ Where is the child?” At last, having been accused of a crime 

did not commit, I was condemned to death. Upon the scaffold they 
asked me “ Where is the child?’ Of course there could be no answer, 
and I was—— , 

Just then, Margery, my servant, who never will have the discrimination 
to deny me to importunate visitors, knocked at the door, and told me 
that I was wanted in the surgery. I went down stairs, and found Mrs. 
Walkingshaw, Johnny Walkingshaw’s wife, who told me that her “ master 
was “took all over like,” and quite “stroaken of a heap.’ Johnny 
Walkingshaw is a member of the ancient order of Sylvan Brothers; and, 
as I am club doctor to the Sylvan Brothers, he bas a right to my medical 
attendance for the sum of four shillings a year. Whenever he has taken 
an overdose of rough cyder he is apt to be “ stroaken all of a heap” and to 
send for me. I wasthe more —. at being obliged to walk to Johnny 
Walkingshaw’s cottage at two in the morning, because the wretched man 
had been cut short in his story just as he was about to explain the curious 
surgical problem of how he was resuscitated. When I returned he was 

ne, and I never saw him more. Whether he was mad and bad banged 

imself, or whether he was sane and had been hanged according to law, 
or whether he had ev r been hanged or never been hanged, are points | 
have never quite adjusted in my mind. 





DEBORAH, OR “SHE THAT SPEAKETH.” 


The hive or honey bee belongs to the hymenopterous insects, and may 
be known, as many other honey-collecting insects of that order, by the 
peculiar conformation of the hind-feet, the first joint of which is com- 
pressed and extended into the form of a square plate, inside which are 

laced brush-like tufts of hair. The middle joint is also very peculiar. 

r. Knight says: “ the shin, or middle portion of the hind pair of legs, is 
actually formed into a triangular basket, admirably adapted for this de- 
sign’””—namely, that of conveying the propolis and pollen of flowers to the 
hive—“ the bottom of this basket is composed of a smooth, shining, horn- 
like substance, hollowed out in the substance of the limb, and surrounded 
with a margin of strong and thickset bristles. Whatever materials, there- 
fore may be placed by the bee in the interior of this basket, are secured 
from falling out by the bristles around it, whose elasticity will even allow 
the load to be heaped beyond their points without letting it fall.” Mr. 
Cotton tells us, that he has examined hundreds of bees’ legs under a glass, 
and has invariably found their bristles to consist of ten rows, with sixteen 
hairs in a row ; and he adds in his quaint manner: “ And I quite believe 
that every bee, since the beginning of the world, has had this number of 
hairs on her leg, and no more.’’ The use of these bristles is to roll the 

lien which the bee collects—chiefly by her mouth—from the flowers, 

to round balls, which she then sticks into these baskets, which are on 
the same joints: the hairs are very stiff and short, and not overlapping 
each other, so that this ess does not entangle them, or waste the pollen 
by making it stick to them. When the bee loads this basket with pro- 
polis—which is a brown odoriferous substance of a resinous character, 
used in cementing and varnishing their cells—she first kneads the piece 
she has despatched with her mandibles for perhaps nearly half an bour ; 
she then passes it backwards by means of her feet into her basket, patting 
it down to make it adhere ; then adds a second pellet, and a third, and so 
on, till the baskets are quite full, when she flies off to the hive. 

But these bristly legs with baskets are not the property of all bees: in 
every hive there are three sorts of bees—the queen, the drone, and the 
neuter or working-bee ; these last constitute the bulk of the population. 
There is never more than one queen at a time in the hive, and she is the 
mother of the whole colony, all eggs being laid by her, and these some- 
times amount to the number of 30,000 in one year. The workers are di- 
vided into two classes—the nurse-bees and the wax-makers ; the former, 
which are rather smaller than the latter, collect honey and impart it to 
their companions, feed and watch over the young grubs, and finish off the 
combs and cells, the foundations of which have been laid by o . The 
wax-makers also collect easy’ but when wax is wanted, they do not do 

it the whole of what they gather, but retain it in the stomach, and are 
and after about twenty-four hours to have secreted from it wax which 
they have lodged in scales in little pouches called wax-pockets under- 
neath their tails; in these pouches, of which there are six in each wax- 
maker, the wax often remains for a considerable time when occasions for 
its use are not immediately presented. The nurse-bees also produce wax, 
but in very inferior quantities to that which is elaborated by the regular 
wax-workers. Cotton thus describes the differences in formation between 
the queen-bee and the workers: “Take a queen-bee and a worker, place 
them side by side, how great are the odds between them! The worker 
has strong jaws for building the cells—the queen’s are hardly to be seen ; 
the workers have a strong proboscis to suck heney from the flowers—the 
queen has a short one, just enough to supply her with food, which the 
bees give her freely ; the workers have wings reaching almost to the end 
of their bodies—the queen has short ones, though her body is so much 
longer and heavier ; they are crossed over the middle of her body, and 
are what an old writer would call her signature. The hind-legs of the 
workers are studded with rows of stiff bristles, whilst the legs of the 
queen-bee are quite smooth. The workers have a sharp and poisonous 
sting to fight against all their enemies and those of the queen—the sting 
of the queen is short and more deeply-seated in her body: she seldom uses 
it. The queen-bee lays 30,000 eggs in a year, to keep up the number of 
the hive—-a pretty large family; and they all teach a lesson to us by the 
great respect they pay to their mother. The workers, though females, are 
all barron, and cannot lay one.” 

It is singular that bees, which all come from the same eggs, should thus 
differ—but so it is; and a still more remarkable fact is, that the bees are 
able to turn a common grub into a queen whenever they require a new 
sovereign. When they have fixed on a young grub for this purpose, they 
enlarge its abode ty pulling to pieces the six cells which surround that 
wherein it lies. They then feed it on a stronger sort of food than that 
which is prepared for the common grubs, and in eighteen days it comes 
out a perfect queen; whilst a drone takes twenty-two, and a worker 
twenty-four days to arrive at maturity. This fact is one which would 
searcely be credited but on the strongest and most undeniable authority ; 
but it is now so well established by the united testimony of Schirach, by 
whom it was first published, and subsequently by Huber, the king of bee- 
observers, Dunbar, Cotton, and others, that it is past dispute ; and the 
wane and Italians also, from time immemorial, seem to have been aware 

The office of the drones, which form the third division of the community 
(for it must be remembered that, though the nurse-bees and the wax- 
makers are distinct, they are unitedly described under the class of work- 
ers), seems to be chiefly to keep up the heat of the hive, by remaining in 
it when the workers are abroad. Some authors have said that they feed 
the young grubs, but this Cotton and others doubt, because, he says, that 
“ they have no proboscis at all to = into the deep cell, and the you 
grub is curled up at the bottom of it ; indeed it is so short that they can- 
not feed themselves. , You may often see the workers putting their pro- 
boscis into the drones’ mouths, and giving them honey. Their jaws also 
are quite small and weak.” The drones are all males; and it appears 
that, unless to warm the hives, as before mentioned, of the greater part of 
them it may be affirmed that, “to be born, and die, seems the sum-total 
of their existence.” The drones are hatched just before a new swarm 
wes, “© eggs being usually laid in April or May; and very few migrate 
with it. 

About the beginning of August, the common bees—which before had 
heen very careful in building houses for the drones, and feeding them— 
without any apparent reason, become inflamed with anger, fly on them, 
and kill every male in the hive. Huber thus narrates the method of this 
massacre :—*“ In order,”’ he says, “to ascertain this point, a glass table 
was constructed, oa which were put six hives, with swarms of the same 
year ; and placing ourselves below, to see what passed in the scene of 
action, we endeavoured to discover how the drones were destroyed. This 
contrivance was completely successful. On the 4th July we saw the 
workers actually massacre the males, in the whole six swarms, at the same 
hour, and with the same peculiarities. The glass table was covered with 
bees fall of animation, rushing upon the males as they came from the bot- 
tom of the hive ; they seized them by the antenna, the limbs, and the 
wiogs, and, after having dragged them about to the place they deemed 
most fit for execution, they killed them by repeated stings, directed be- 
tween the rings of the belly. The moment when they felt the weapon was 











the last of their existence, they. their wings and expired. At 
the same time, as if the workers did not consider their victims quite dead, 
they pushed their stings still deeper, so that —— not easily with- 
draw them without turning themselves round for the purpose. Next day, 
having resumed our former eames bow witnessed fresh scenes of 

During three hours, the workers slaughtered the males with the utmost 
fury. On the preceding evening they bad massacred ali which belonged 
to their gwn hive, but now they attacked those which had been driven 
from the neighbouring hives, and had taken refuge among them. We 
likewise saw them tear some remaining male pupe from the cells, and, 
having first ily sucked all the fluid from their bodies, they carried 
— off. wt e following day, not a single male could be discovered in 
the hives.” 

The circumstance of the drones having no stings disqualifies them from 
defence, so that, though larger insects than the workers, they fall easy 
victims. What is the cause of this impulse to destroy, seems not fully 
known ; but that the drones are thus killed, appears to be a fact beyond 
dispute. But one remarkable circumstance connected with this slaughter 
must not be left unnoted—which is, that when a hive is deprived of its 
queen, this massacre does not take place ; and Huber suggests, that this 
may be because the males are in such a case reserved for pairing with a 
new queen ; but this seems more a guess than an established fact. There 
are some bee-masters who speak of the destruction of the drones as being 
accomplished in part by pinching and pushing out of the hive ; but the 
above account of Huber’s, given .from his own observation, seems to me 
to be correct. 

So work the ne a 3 
Creatures which, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a led kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture $ 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executioners pale 
The lazy yawning drone.—Henry V. 

Well does the honey-bee deserve her expressive Hebrew name Deborah, 
“she that speaketh,” for rich are the lessons of wisdom she reads to us. 
The old translation of Ecclesiasticus says : ‘“ The bee is small among the 
fowles, yet doth its fruite pass in sweetnesse.” The Koran says: “ The 
Lord spake by inspiration unto the bee, saying : Provide thee houses in the 
mountains, and in the trees, and of those materials wherewith men build 
hives for thee ; then eat of every kind of fruit, and walk in the beaten 
paths of thy Lord.” And an Arabic author makes the following curious 
remarks on this passage : “ Stop, then, and consider and admire the per- 
fect obedience of the bees, and the beauty of their compliance with the 
commands of their Lord. How they build their houses in these three—in 
the mountains, and in the trees, and in the materials wherewith men build 
hives for them ; for the bees never build their houses at all in any other 
than these three..... Look, then, how they yield the beauty of obedience, 
even to the taking their housee before they eat; for they take them 
first, and when they have established their houses, they go out and eat of 
the fruits.” 

In the wonderful structure of these houses we may find subjectefor much, 
very much of admiring contemplation ; but at this time our space will not 
allow us to enter on a theme which is too extensive to be contracted into 
our present limits. We will, therefore, content ourselves with examining 
the structure of some of those organs, so admirably = are for their pur- 
pose, with which “ their Lord” has provided these little creatures ; and 
the first which claims our notice is the proboscis, or tongue, with which 
they gather the supplies. This isof most elaborate and curious mechanism. 
When the bee is engaged in collecting the nectar of flowers, or sippin 
honey, we have gong | of observing a long glittering tongue. whic 
darts out from a sheath. With this instrument the insect penetrates into 
the deepest recesses of flowers of the most inaccessible formation—diving 
into the curled nectary of the columbine or larkspur, or the Jong spur of 
the orchis, and with it sweeping off the honey which adheres to them with 
equal ease whether the surface be convex or concave. This most wonder- 
fully-formed organ “ consists of no less than five distinct branches—a cen- 
tral piece of four horny scales, which constitute the tongue, tapering to a 
point, convex outwards, the concave on the side facing the trunk, the two 
outer ones sheathing the inner ones,#o as to appear but one single tube; 
by a joint in the middle they bend, or extend all at once, ng with 
them the unjointed tongue, which is cylindrical, and about the size ofa 
hair : seen through a magnifier, it appears to be composed of successive 
rings. It we hold a bee between the fingers, we can easily perceive a kind 
of brown shining instrument, like a surgeon’s needle, folded closely down 
from the mouth towards the throat, where it terminates in a point. At 
the pleasure of the bee, this instrument can be projected forward either in 
a curved or straight form, so as to resemble the beak of a bird.”’ There 
are two shesths to the bee’s tongue, one of them covering scarcely half its 
length, and the other extending not quite round the circumference ; and 
each of these sheaths consists of two pieces. The tongue itself termi- 
nates in a sort of button, fringed with a circle of hairs, as are the rings 
of the tongue, forty in number, quite to the base. It is supposed that this 
beautiful provision is designed for the purpose of brushing off and secur- 
ing the honey which is found in the cups of flowers. The tongue rises 
from a pivot within the head, and is furnished with two muscular levers, 
by means of which it can be elongated ; the sheath is furnished at its ex- 
tremity with two small divaricating feelers, a of several joints 
with a few scattered hairs, probably intended to assist its tactile powers ; 
and it is surmised that these are put forth to ascertain whether it may be 
needful to unsheath the tongue itself. It seems probable that this organ 
is furnished with as many short muscles as the tongue of a fish, which are 
capable of moving it in all directions. One writer says, that he has seen 
it growing larger and smaller by turns as it was engaged in collecting 
honey, and that this alternate lessening and increasing extended from the 
point to the root. The bee can unsheathe and withdraw this tongue with 
the greatest celerity. 

The sting is as wonderful an instrument as the tongue ; it consists of an 
extensile sheath enclosing two needle-shaped darts finer than a human 
hair, the delicacy of the point of which may be strikingly inferred from 
the observations of Hook in his Micrographia. He says: “ An exceed- 
ingly small needle being examined by a microscope, the point thereof ap- 
ee above a quarter of an inch in breadth—not round or flat, but 

rregular and unequal ; and the surface, though exceedingly smooth and 
bright to the naked eye, seemed full of raggedness, holes, and scratches : 
in short, it resembled an iron bar out of a smith’s forge.” Now, the 
sheath of a bee’s sting, when thus examined, exhibits everywhere a most 
exquisite polish, without the least flaw or blemish, and ends in a point too 
fine to be visible. The darts are distinctly separate even to the base ; and 
though so close together as to appear one, they act independently of each 
other, and one can be protruded beyond the other. They are armed with 
ten minute teeth near their extremity, which stand obliquely like a saw, 
so that when plunged into any tough substance. the bee can seldom with- 
draw them again, and consequently both darts and sheath, with all their 
accompanying parts, are forcibly wrenched from the insect’s body, and 
this mutilation causes its speedy death. “The sting is articulated to the 


ng | lower end of the bee’s body by thirteen scales, and moved by muscles, 


which, though so small as to be indistinct to the naked eye, are yet strong 
enough to force the sting to the depth of the twelfth of an inch into the 
thick skin of a man’s hand. Swammerdam found these muscles to be 
eight in number. When the bee is prepared to sting, one of the darts, 
having its point a little in advance of the other, first plunges into the skin, 
and being fixed by its foremost barb, the other strikes in also; and they 
alternately penetrate deeper and deeper, till they acquire a firm hold of 
the flesh with their hooks.” At the base of the sting, and communicating 
with the tube of the sheath, is seated a bag or bladder, in which is secreted 
&@ poisonous fluid ; this bag is furnished with a very strong muscle, which 
twines itself round it, and has its tendon in the middle; the contraction 
of this muscle causes the poison to flow out into the wound. The poison 
thus propelled is a transparent fluid, and is sup to contain some acid, 
from the circumstance that it changes the tint of vegetable blues to a 
bright red ; and it is so very active, that Fontana supposes that a grain of 
it would be sufficient to kili'a pigeon. 

Various are the remedies proposed for the wounds inflicted by this won- 
derful weapon. Cotton says: “ Above all, pull the sting completely out, 
as it is barbed like a fish-hook, and will work into the flesh. Then squeeze 
the poison out with the pipe of a small key, as you would a thorn, and 
put a little honey on the place, just to keep the air away ; if this be done 
at first the swelling will generally be a mere nothing.” He aiso tells us 
never to blow on a bee, as it will sting directly if you do; but an asser- 
tion of Sydserff’s, who was a bee-taker at Leigh, on Mendip, and published 


a treatise on bees in 1792, contains some such very singular statements | 


with regard to the effects of bee-stings, that I must conclude this 
by transcribing them. He says: “ With respect to the poison w 
left in the wound, from more than any years’ experience, 
ocaiseee to believe that the sting of one bee serves to mollify, 
tee aly of be mete’ cs ay uit : aad ms down 
c 8 little brother, a ¢ in pet a 
of a bunch of bees preparing for wernog. vues Sana 
im, and seang tin to such an extent that he—Sydserff—pulled several 
stings out of the tongue, and thfReen out of and off one of the ears. He 
then adds: “The effect of this disaster was, that he looked pale and ap- 
peared to be sick, but there was not the least sign of any swe Ng 
did he suffer at all subsequently from the effects of the stings. after- 
wards says: “If am stung by @ bee in the face, I generally swell almost 
blind ; if on the back of the hand, the swelling ascends to the tops of the 
fingers ; but if I am stung by two bees near the same place, the swell: 
is not so much ; and if I am stung by ten or more bees, the swelli 
very little, or none at all. I ‘nal not by choice be stung by them if it 
can be avoided, but after I have been stung once, I have no objection 
against being stung twice ; and after I have been stung twice or three 
times, I do net mind if [ am stung fifty or a hundred times.” He speaks 
of one occasion when, being suffering from one set of stings, a new set 
were inflicted, and says: “ what was my surprise when I found these fresh 
stings to be of very great service! the pain I felt was removed almost in- 
stantaneously, and the tenderness in the flesh very soon passed off ;” the 
third day after this, he says he was again very much stung, but these 
stings had no effect whatever on him, and he only felt them when they 
first pricked. gives repeated instances of similar effects following the 
single and the repeated “> of bees, the former always producing as 
much effect on him as is usual on other people ; whilst the repetition of 
the infliction invariably acted remedially ; so that, as a remedy for the: 
wound, he always recommended that another bee should be allowed to 
sting near the same place, and all would be well—a direction quite in 
consonance with the homceopathic principle of the present day. 


it 





FRAUDS ON THE FAIRIES. 


We may assume that we are not singular in entertaining a ve great 
tenderness for the fairy literature of our childhood. What pes a us 
then, and is captivating a million of young fancies now, has, at the same 
blessed time of life, enchanted vast bosts of men and women who have 
done their long day’s work, and laid their grey heads down to rest. It 
would be hard to estimate the amount of gentleness and mercy that has 
made its way among us through these slight channels. Forbearance, 
courtesy, consideration for*the poor and aged, kind treatment of animals, 
the love of nature, abhorrence of tyrany and brute force—many such 
good things have been first See rtonedl in the child’s heart by this powerfut 
aid. It has greatly helped to keep us, in some sense, ever young, by pre- 
serving through our wore!ty ways one slender track not overgrown with 
weeds, where we may walk with children, sharing their delights. 

In an utilitarian age, of all other times, it is a matter of grave impor- 
tance that Fairy tales should be respected. Our’ English tape is too 
megniboonea ved ever to be employed in the tying up of such trifles, but 
every one who has considered the subject knows full well that a nation 
without faney, without some romance, never did, never can, never 
hold a great place under the sun. The theatre, having done its worst to 
destroy these admirable fictions—-and having in a most exemplary manner 
destroyed itself, its artists, and its audiencies in that perversion of its 
duty—it becomes doubly important that the little books themselves, nurse- 
ries of fancy as they are, should be preserved. To preserve them in their 
usefulness, they must be as much preserved in their simplicity, and purity. 
and innocent extravagance, as if they were actual fact. Whosoever alters 
them to suit his own opinions, whatever they are, is guilty, to our think- 
ing, of an act of presumption, and appropriates to himself what does not 
belong to him. 

We have lately observed, with pain, the intrusion of a Whole Hog of 
unwieldly dimensions into the fairy flower garden. The rooting of the 
animal among the roses would in itself have awakened in us nothing but 
indignation ; our pain arises from his being violently driven in by a man 
of genius, our own beloved friend, Mr. George Cruikshank. That incom- 

arable artist is, of all men, the last who should lay his exquisite hand on 
airy text. In his own art he understands it so perfectly, and illustrates 
it so beautifully, so humorously, so wisely, tLat he should never lay down 
his etching needle to “edit” the Ogre, to-whom with that little in 
strument he can render such extraordinary justice. But, to “editing” 
Ogres, and Hop-o’-my-thumbs, and their families, our dear moralist has 
in a rash moment taken, as a means of propagating the doctrines of Total 
, Prebibition of the sale of tous liquors, Free Trade pe 

Popular Edgeation. For the introduction of these topics, he has all 








the text of a fairy story ; and against his right to do any such thing we 
protest with all our might and main. Of his likewise akoinn it to ps Bonny 
tise that excellent series of plates, “The Bottle,” we say nothing more 
than that we foresee a new and improved edition of Goody Two Shoes, 
edited by E. Moses and Son; of the Dervish with the box of ointment, 
edited by Professor Holloway ; and of Jack and the Beanstalk, edited 
Mary Wedlake, the popular authoress of Do You Bruise Your Oats Yet 

Now, it makes not the least difference to our objection whether we agree 
or ame with our worthy friend, Mr. Cruikshank, in the opinions he 
interpolates upon an old fairy story. Whether good or bad in themselves, 
they are, in that relation, like the famous definition of a weed ; a thing 
growing up in a wrong place. He has no greater moral justification im 
altering the harmless little books than we should have in altering his best 
oe. If such a precedent were followed we must soon be lost. With 
seven Blue Beards in the field, each coming at a gallop from his own 
form mounted on a foaming hobby, a generation or two since would not 
know which was which, and the great original Blue Beard would be con- 
founded with the counterfeits. Imagine a Total abstinence edition of 
Robinson Crusoe, with the rum left out. Imagine a Peace edition, with 
the gunpowder left out, and the rum left in. Imagine a Vegetarian edi- 
tion, with the goat’s flesh left out. Imagine a Kentucky edition, to in- 
troduce a flogging of that ’tarnal old nigger Friday, twice a week. Im- 
agine an Aborigines Protection pon | edition, to deny the cannibalism 
and make Robinson embrace the amiable savages whenever they 
Robinson Crusoe would be “edited”’ out of his island in a hundred years, 
and the island be swallowed up in the editorial ocean. 

Among the other learned professions we have now the Platform profes- 
sion, chiefly exercised by a new and meritorious class of commercial tra- 
vellers who go about to take the sense of meetings on varions articles : 
some, of a very superior description : some, not quite so good, Let us 
write the story of Cinderella, “edited” by one of these gentlemen, doing 
a good stroke of business, and having a rather extensive mission. 


Once upon a time, a rich man and bis wife were the parents of a lovely 
daughter. She was a beautiful child, and became, at her own desire, a 
member of the Juvenile Bands of Hope when she was only four years of 

._ When this child was only nine years of age her motherdied, and all 
the Juvenile Bands of Hope in her district—the Central district, number 
five hundred and twenty-seven—formed in a procession of two and two, 
amounting to fifteen hundred. and followed her to the grave, singing 
chorus Number forty-two, “‘O come,” &. This grave was outside the 
town, and under the direction of the Local Board of Health, which 
ed at certain stated intervals to the General Board of Health, Whitehall 

The motherless little girl was very sorrowful for the loss of her mother, 
and so was her father too, at first ; but, after a year was over, he married 
again—a very cross widow lady, with two tyrannical daughters as 
cross as herself. He was aware that he could have made his marriage 
with this lady a civil process by simply making a declaration before a 
Registrar ; but he was averse to this course on religious grounds, and, 
being a member of the Montgolfian asion, was married according to 
the ceremonies of that respectable church by the Reverend Jared Jocks, 
who improved the occasion. 

He did not live long with his disagreeable wife. Having been shame- 
fully accustomed to shave with warm water instead of cold, which he 
ought to have used (see Medical Appendix B. and C.), his undermined con- 
stitution could not bear up against her temper, and he soon died. Then, 
this orphan was cruelly treated by her stepmother and the two daughters, 
and was forced to do the dirtiest of the kitchen work ; to scour the sauce- 
pans, wash the dishes, and light the fires—which did not consume their 
own smoke, but emitzed a dark vapour prejudicial to the bronchial tubes. 
The only warm place in the house where she was free from ill-treatment wa 
the kitchen chimney-corner ; and as she used to sit down there, among the 
cinders, when her work was done, the proud fine sisters gave her the name 
of Cinderella. 

About this time, the King of the land, who never made war against 
anybody, and allowed everybody to make war against him--which was 
the reason why his subjects were the greatest manufacturers on earth, and 
always lived in security and peace—gave a great feast, which was to last 
two days. This splendid banquet was to consist entirely of artichokes 
and gruel; and from among those who were invited to it, and to hear the 
delightful speeches after dinner, the King’s son was to choose a bride for 
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Contributor. 

At length the wished for moment , and the fine sisters 
swept away to the feast and speeches, | g Cinderella in the chimney- 
corner. But, she could always occupy her mind with the general question 
of the Ocean Penny cee eee she had in her pocket an unread Oration 
on that subject, made by the well known Orator, Nehemiah Nicks, She 
was lost in the fervid eloquence of that talented Apostle when she became 
aware of the presence of one of those female relatives which (it may not 
be generally known) it is not lawful for a man to marry. I allude to her 

ther, 


’ . 
“ Why so solitary, my child ?” said the old lady to Cinderella. 
4 r,”’ returned the poor girl, “ my sisters have gone to 
yt pew yr and here sit I in the ashes, Cinderella!” 
“ Never,” the old lady with animation, “shall one of the Band of 
aes rey Raa into the garden, my dear, and fetch me an American 
pkin! American, because in some parts of that independent country, 
are tory laws against the sale of alcoholic drinks in any 
Also ; because America uced (among many great pumpkins) 
the glory of her sex, Mrs. Colonel Bloomer. None but an American Pump- 
kin will he child,” 
Cinderella ran into the garden, and brought the largest American 
she could find. This virtuously democratic 7 her grand- 
immediately changed into a splendid coach. Then, she sent her 
mice from the mouse-trap, which she changed into prancing 
the obnoxious pressive post-horse duty. Then, to 
the stable for a rat, which she changed to a state-coach- 
amenable to the iniquitious assessed taxes. Then, to look behind 
t for six lizards, which she changed into six footmen, each 
on in his hand ready to present to the Prince, signed by fifty 
thousand persons, in favour of the early closing movement. 
“But grandmother,” said Cinderella, stopping in the midst of her de- 
and ~— at her clothes, “how can I go to the palace in these 


“Be not une 


easy about that, my dear,” retarned her mother. 
Upon which the old lady touched her with her wand, her rags disap 
ed, and she was beautifully dressed. Not in the present costume of the 


female sex, which has been proved to be at once grossly immodest and 
absurdly inconvenient, but in rich sky-blue satin pantaloons gathered at 
the ancle, a puce-colored satin pelisse sprinkled with silver flowers, and a 
very broad ora hat. The hat was chastely ornamented with a rain- 
bow-coloured ribbon hanging in two bell-pulls down the back ; the panta- 
loons were ornamented with a golden stripe; and the effect of the whole 
was uns = sensible, feminine, and retiring. Lastly, the old lady 
t on Cinderella’s feet a pair of shoes made of glass: observing that but 
the abolition of the duty on that article, it never could have been de- 
voted to such a purpose ; the effect of all such’ taxes being to cramp in- 
vention, and embarrass the producer, to the manifest injury of the consum- 
er. When the old lady had made these wise remarks, she dismissed Cin- 
derella to the feast and speechés, charging her by no means to remain 
after twelve o’clock at ni ft 
The arrival of Cinderella at the Monster Gathering produced a great 
excitement. Asa delegate from the United States had just moved that | 
the King do take the chair, and as the motion had been seconded and car- 
ried unanimously, the King himself could not go forth to receive her.— 
Bat His Royal Highness the Prince (who was to move the second resolu- 
tion), went to the door to hand her from her carriage. This virtuous 
Prince, being completely covered from head to foot with Total Abstinence 
Medals, shone as if he were attired in complete armour ; while the. inspir- 
ing strains of the Peace Brass Band in the gallery (composed of the 
Lambkin Family, eighteen in number, who cannot be too much encourag- 
ed) awakened additional enthusiasm. 
King’s son banded Cinderella to one of the reserved seats for pink 
tickets, on the —-, and fell in love with her immedistely. His ap- 
petite rted him ; he scarcely touched his artichokes, anil merely trifled 


with his gruel. When the speeches began, and Cinderella, wrapped in the 
uence of the two inspired delegates who occupied ire evening 
in ing to the first Resolution, occasionally cried, “ ‘ !”’ the 


sweetness of her voice completed her conquest of the Prince’s heart-— 
But, indeed the whole male portion of the assembly loved her—and doubt- 
less would have done so, even if she had been less beautiful, in consequence 
of the contrast which her dress presented to the bold and ridiculous gar- 
ments of the ladies. 

At a quarter before twelve the second inspired delegate having drunk 
all the water in the decanter, and fainted away, the King put the question, 
“That this Meeting do now adjourn until to-morrow.’’ Those who were 
of that opinion holding up their hands, and then those who were of the 
contrary, theirs, there appeared an immense majority in favour of the 
resolution, which was consequently carried. Cinderella got home in safety, 
and heard nothing all that night, or all next day, but the praises of the 
unknown lady with the sky-blue pantaloons. 

When the time for the feast and speeches came round again, the cross 

mother and the proud fine daughters went out in good time to secure 
their places. As soon as they were gone, Cinderella’s grandmother re- 
tamnet and changed her as before. Amid a blast of welcome from the 
Lambkia ey she was again handed to the pink seat on the platform 
by His Royal Higness. 

This gifted Prince was a powerful speaker, and had the evening before 
him. He rose at precisely ten minutes before eight, and was greeted with 
tumultuous cheers and waiving of handkerchiefs. When the excitement 
had in some d subsided, he proceeded to address the meeting ; who 
were never t of listening to speeches, as no good goes ever are. He 
held them enthralled for four hours and a quarter. Cinderella forgot the 
time, and hurried away so when she heard the first stroke of twelve, that 
her beautiful dress changed back to her old at the door, and she left 
one of her glass shoes behind. The Prince took it up, and vowed—that is, 
made 4 declaration before a oy aye ; for he objected on principle to 
the multiplying of oaths—that he would only marry the charming crea- 
ture to whom that shoe belonged. 

He accordingly caused an advertisement to that effect to be inserted in 
all the newspapers ; for, the advertisment duty, an impost most unjust in 
principle and most unfair in operation, did not exist in that country ; 
neither was the stamp on er known in that land--which had as 
many ne as the Uni tates, and got as much good out of them. 
ies answered the advertisement and pretended that the 
shoe was theirs ; but, every oue of them was unable to get her foot intoit. 
The proud fine sisters answered it, and tried their feet with no greater 
success. Then, Cinderella, who had answered it too, came forward amidst 
their scornful jeers, and the shoe slipped on in a moment. It isa remark- 
able tribute to the improved and sensible fashion of the dress her grand- 
mother had given her, that if she had not worn it the Prince would proba- 

never have seen her feet. 

marriage was solemnized with great cing. When the honey- 
moon was over, the King retired from public life, and was succeeded by 
Cinderella, “+ pao a queen, applied herself to the govern- 
of the country on enlightened, liberal, and free principles. All the 
who ate anything she did not eat, or who drank anything she did 
drink, were imprisoned for life. All the newspaper offices from which 
any doctrine proceeded that was not her doctrine, were burnt down. All 
the public speakers proved to demonstration that if there were any indi- 
vidual on the face of the earth who differed from them in any thing, that 
individual was a designing ruffian and an abandoned monster. also 
threw open the right of voting, and of being elected to public offices, and 
of making the laws, to the whole of her sex ; who thus came to be always 
Y oceupied with public life and whom nobody dared to love. And 

all lived happily ever afterwards. 


uit 
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THE COSSACKS. 
BY PRINCE HOWRA. 
As the primitive distinctive type of the Coesack is becomi 
quares, end as the inhabitants of Western are im with map 
respecting his social and general condition, it may be well 
to farnish some authentic information upon a state of things which is fast 


The Cossack of the present day is, with few exceptions, either labourer 
orasoldier. Not many ori Cossacks are now to be found in Ukrania. 
The * ’ are almost extinct, and the Cossacks of the Don have 
in great measure lost their original characteristics. We have, therefore, 
geile 4 oe ods for the genuine personification of the Cossack. 

contained in the tales and traditions which are still current 
amongst the people, and his character and habits may be traced in the a 
which are amongst the few things that have undergone but 
fication. 


t 

e rather were) two distinct orders of Cossacks—viz., those 
of Little Russia and those of Great Russia. The remnant of the Zapa- 
rogues represent the former, the Cossacks of the Don represent the latter. 
Both are entirely distinct from the Khosars, a savage people, who inhabi- 
ted the south of Russia during the earlier periods of its history, and to 
whom some writers have erroneously ascribed their origin. ! shall, in the 
first place, say a few words respecting the race or nation of the Zapa- 


"iieaeine the yoke of the Tartars, the Russians of Kiorvie descended the 
Dnieper, and established themselves behind the cataracts of that river, 
whence their name. “ Zaparogue,” from za (behind), and prorogue (cata- 
ract). The form of their government was democratic, as, in the primitive 
stages of society, was that of all the Sclavonians. They were freemen, 
and their governors, elected by themselves, were only acknowledged as 
their equals. The chiefs were elected at general or 


special assemblies, 
which were invariably turbulent and “ uproar 


ious” to a degree. This sa- 


organization of a civilized community. The regular settlement of the 
Cossacks of Little Russia dates from the 16th century. Stephen Batori 
established them in Ukrania, and acknowledged their rights. Their exis- 
tence as a separate le may be said to have ceased with the indepen- 
dence of Little Russia. 
War was their chief occupation, their habitual and favourite pastime. 
They devastated the Tauride and the coasts of the Black Sea. The Zapa- 
rogues, crossing in their boats, and pushing boldly forward, spread carnage 
and desolation as far as the walls of Trebisonde and Bender ; and Jassy, 
the capital of Moldavia, was taken by the Cossacks of the Ukraine. Un- 
der Nalwsiki, they ravaged Mohilew from one end to the other. The 
Poles dreaded them, and the Tarks and Tartars regarded them with equal 
terror. If the Tartars occasionally made incursions, and comu.itied ex- 
cesses, their cruelties were returned with fearful interest by the Cossacks. 
Serboulat, Kozlov, and Keffa were desolated by them. Almost constant 
warfare was maintained against the Poles; and the disorders in the go- 
vernment of Moldavia held out to the Cossacks a temptation too erful 
to be resisted. The Turkish dominions were from time to time invaded, 
on pretence of delivering Christian prisoners, and chastising the infidels, 
but in reality with the object of obtaining spoil. The Cossack horsemen 
gained frequent victories over both Turks and Tartars. The mutual pro- 
vocations and challenges which occurred during these hostilities remind 
one of the vain-glorious style of defiance recounted of the Greek and Tro- 
jan heroes in the iad. ‘We will beat down your arrows with our whips,” 
cried the Cossacks to the Tartars, “ throw the slip-knot around you, and 
carry you off to behold us making merry with your wealth.” Insults were 
off wantonly, and when the Cossacks besieged a town, whether Polish 
or Turkish, the beleaguered garrison were reviled with the most galling 
epithets of scorn and derision. 
The Cossacks were not more distinguished by courage, than by subtlety 
and ingenuity, in their hostilities. Many a town has been taken by means 
of unsuspected traitors within the walls; many a surprise effected by false 
demonstrations, disguised attacks, and other stratagems, which exhibited 
their natural aptitude for war. But with whomsoever they were engaged, 
the war was usually marked on both sides by incredible cruelty and fero- 
city ; quarter was seldom given, and when life was spared, it was only to 
rolong the miseries of the captive. The sufferings endured by the Russo- 
Cossack prisoners on the Turkish pontoons are to this day commemorated 
in the national songs. ‘The famous Dmitri Baida was only one amongst 
thousands of more obscure prisoners, whose death was that of hanging by 
a hook thrust into their bodies. The Cossacks, on returning from an ex- 
ition against the Tartars, would tell their hetman, in a song, ‘“ We 
ave sent so many infidels to-——, and taken their riches; the skin of 
every sheep, and some few skins of the infidels themselves.” Their wars 
were supported, and themselves enriched, by pillage. The son, asking his 
mother’s permission to set forth against the Tartars, would promise her 
“ dresses embroidered with gold and silver, and amongst them that of the 
khan himself.”” Faith pledged to the enemy, truces or treaties of peace, 
were usually disregarded in their wars, and by the Poles as much as by 
the Cossacks and Tartars; and history furnishes numerous examples of 
the most flagrant violation of covenants. But, wholly faithless as the 
were to the enemy, there was a strong—indeed, a fanatical—spirit of reli- 
gion amongst the Cossacks of Little Russia ; and this sentiment sometimes 
proved the effectua] bulwark of their independence. Whilst committing 
unheard-of atrocities upon others, they called their own country the Chris- 
tian country, and themselves the holy people. If, on being made prisoners, 
their lives were spared, the bitterness of slavery arose not so much from 
the severities inflicted on them, as from the fact that they had no one to 
converse with about the Christian faith. Baida refuses the daughter of 
the sultan, and the (promised) dominion over the Ukraine, because the 
condition is that he should abjure his faith. ‘Thine offer is fair,” says he, 
“ but thy religion is infumous.”” Many legends of this kind are, of course, 
apocryphal ; but there is nodoubt that the Cossacks displayed remarkable 
fortitude and fidelity in adhering to their religion under the most trying 
circumstances. When setting out on a journey (no matter how sinister its 
object. might be), the Cossack never omitted addressing a prayer to hea- 
veu ; and, before mounting ou horseback, he always made the sign of the 
cross. His successes he attributed to his prayers—his failures to his sins, 


calmed, and the Turks routed ; whilst Kanovtschenko perished, because 
he had gone into battle inebriated. Thus strangely was religion inter- 
mixed with superstition and ferocity. 

Fame and glory found a ready echo in the heart of the Cossack. The 
songs of the bandourist (minstrel) would generally have some such chorus 
as this His glory shall resound amongst friends, enemies, knights, and 
brave men ; his glory shall never die.” And a national melody declares 
— Even when arogues have departed, their glory shall not perish; 
the fame and bravery of the Cossacks shall live for ever.”? No Cossack 
would dare evade the call to arms: if he did so, he would receive some 
opprobrious epithet, sure to follow him through life. Even if his mother 
tried to hide bim, he must break the doors during herabsence at devotion, 
and proceed to the war. Ifhe had no horse, he must walk. If his mother 
cursed him, he still must go, though he should perish without her blessing. 
The Cossacks formerly considered flight, under any circumstances, a dis- 
grace ; and the indispensable mark of a true warrior was to choose death 
rather than sacrifice glory. In time of war, discipline and subordination 
were maintained by rigorous penalties ; and even those who permitted 
their horses to be stolen were im ed. When a grave crime was com- 
mitted, the culprit was tied to the halberds, severely ged, and some- 
times even impaled. Treason was punished by a crue! death, and every 
one uttered anathemas on the traitor’s grave. Impelled by religion, the 
fighting men would “ rise unanimously in defence of the Christian faith, 
and go forth to win knights’ honours.” Another favourite arming cry was, 
“The defence of Ukrania.” The whole country mourned the death of a 
brave Cossack, and masses were celebrated everywhere for the souls of 
chiefs who died in battle. 

Passionate attachment to home and fatherland was another characteris- 
tic. On leaving bis country, the Cossack bade adieux to all his neigh- 
bours, and, taking a handful of earth, attached it, by a little bag or other- 
wise, to the cross, which, even to this day, almost every Russian carries 
in his bosom. ‘“ Grief,” the song says, “ is gnawing at bis heart ; he-bends 
his head towards the pommel of his saddle, as the beach-tree droops to the 
water ; his heart mourns like a root submerged ‘neath the waters ; and 
his tears burst forth, in spite of his manly will.” When he passes the 
boundaries of his native land, his heart becomes still more oppressed : 
‘* Wherever he directs his gaze, strange objects fill him with sorrow, and 
his dark steed under him. There is no one to bear his salutations 
to Ukrania. He begs the wind to blow towards him from bis country, 
bat the wind is-deaf to his prayer. He implores a rook to bear thither his 
salutations, but the bird passes by unheeding, and no tidings come from 
home. The nightingale whistles: ‘ Little bird,’ says he, ‘ thou bast a shrill 
and piercing voice. Iam in a strange country ; tell me, shall I again see 
my own!’” Another song represents a Cossack as a falcon in a foreign 
land, who finds no rest in forest, field. or mountain. If he rests on a sap- 
ling, the wind breaks the branch. “Bend not, sapling; too much evil 
have I already to endure!” Should he eat the fruit of the service-tree (a 
favourite of the falcon), an e asks him how he likes it: “Oh! 
brother,” replies the falcon, “ it is ae bitter as a foreign land !”’ 

Whence comes this profound grief? How is it that this ferocious war- 
rior, “ who covers the fields with dead bodies, who has nourished the rav- 
ens and wolves grown hoary in consuming the corpses of the foe,” is so 
sensitive at the thought of absence from his country? It is, that no one 














passing away. 


loves his home, mother, sister, or betrothed like the Cossack of Ukrania. 
“ His mother’s prayer bears his soul from the floating wreck, assists him 





vage kind of liverty was evidently inconsistent with order and with the 


At the prayer of Serpiaga (Podkova), says the tradition, the tempest was | 8 





in battle, redeems his soul from and 


accom it to the celestial 
oms. His wife is to him his dove, his darling, and his well-beloved.” 


? 


“The Cossacks (pursues the song) sound the midnight alarm. 
bright eyes of Maroussenko are filled with tears. Weep not, dearest ; 
grieve not. Pray to heaven for thy beloved. The moon is above the 
mountains ; the sun has not risen ; the mother, all in tears, bears son 
company. ‘Farewell, dear son; be watchful. In a month return 
home.’ ‘Gladly, mother, would I return sooner, but that my 
steed stumbled at the door. Heaven knows when I may return, or 
ever. Watch over my betrothed, and adopt her, dear mother, as thine 
own child. We all are subject to the will of god. He alone knows whe- 
ther I shall return alive, or sleep for ever on the battle-field.’ ” 

There are several ages, affecting from their simple pathos, in the 
celebrated song, Todi mene, moia mila, jdati, pidjidati :— When thou 
shalt await me, dearest one, my black horse shall not bring me ; the fitful 
wind shall waft my ashes with it. Ask, then, of the raging wind, where 
is the young Cossack? Alas! he lies dead yonder, beneath the willow. 
Terrible is death in the land of thestranger—no one by to assist the dying, 
or bear his thoughts to his loved ones!” 

Much as the ancient customs and position of the Cossacks have been 
modified of late years, they have not yet wholly changed, and are far from 
being forgotten ; and many traces and indications of them are perceptible 
in the waggoners (tschoumak). The inhabitants of Little Russia were, 
as has been observed, sore attached to their country, nevertheless a 
wandering and adventurous life ie that which has always best pleased their 
nents. In the tschoumak there are many evidences of a sense of 
the importance of ty and subordination. A chief is unanimously 
elected, who is called otaman or batka (father). He directs the journey, 
settles disputes, and, as formerly the Cossack. when dying, moeperpen hie 
horse to his commander, so the tschoumak resigns his to his otaman, 
in order that he may bury him, and pray for mercy on his soul. In like 
manner, as the mistress or betrothed of the Cossack gave him a covering 
for his horse, so the beloved one of the tschoumak embroidered the sleeves 
of his shirt. The old songs of the Cossacks descended to the waggoners, 
and became favourites ; and the celebrated Morozenko, “ whom the Poles 
feared more than the frost, whose name he bore, appears as a tschoumak. 
The same heart-rending farewells, the same provers, invocations, consola- 
tions, and promised returns, are heard :—“ Return to us again, my son, 
and I will anoint thy hair,” says the mother to the tschoumak ; and he 
answers, “ Anoint thine own, or that of my sister—the rain will anoint 
mine. The dry herbs will comb it, the bright sua will dry it, and the fierce 
winds will carl it.” The tschoumak substitutcs the house-bull for the 
black horse of the Cossack. He loves and tends it. and it teils him of death 
by bellowing, as the horse foretold it to the warrior by stumbling at 

e door. 

I have so far chiefly spoken of the Zaparogues and Cossacks of Little 
Russia. The Russian Cogsack, pesperiy 80 called, amongst whom those of 
the Don occupied the most important place, were originally from Great 
Russia, Strangers, such as the Tartars, the Baschkives, and the Zapa- 
rogues, were but thinly scattered amongst them. The Cossacks-proper 
were distinguished from the Cossacks of the Ukraine by their custom of 
allowing the beard to grow, whilst the latter kept it closely shaved, ac- 
cording to the Polish fashion, The Coseacke-proper were brigans and pi- 
rates by origin, and long continued so in practice. Piracy and brigand- 
age were for several centuries practised on an extensive scale in Russia ; 
and the pirates of the Volga have acquired a bad notoriety throughout 
the world. Amongst the chief causes of this state of things were social 
and political mal-organisation, the want of energetic and consistent unity 
of action on the part of government, and the total absence of popular in- 
struction. More recently, the progressive development of slavery, the pre- 
carious position of property, and the corruption and misconduct of public 
functionaries, increased the number of those who sought subsistence by 
crimes against society, 

Bourlak was the designation given to the pirate or brigand of Great 
Russia. He wasa — of a totally different stamp from the bourlak 
or wanderer of Little Russia. The latter was generally an orphan, “a 
man without a home,” a poor desperate wayfarer, but whose character 
poetry has rendered interesting. He left his native place, perhaps, be- 
cause, on the death of his parents, he imagined himself pursued by their 
spirits, and could find no rest ;—and, after praying at his father’s and his 
mother’s grave, he sought foreign lands, whence the national impulse— 
love of country—drove him home again; and again he prays and cries in 
the words of one of his native songs: 

“ Dear mother, why didst thou allow me to see the day? Why didst 
thou bring me into the world, without obtaining for me by thy prayers a 
portion of its blessings? ' 

*M rand mother are dead, and with them my country. Why 
was | left a wretched orphan? 

“ Qh, could I but find a being miserable as myself, that we might mu- 
tually sympathise, weeping like the dew falling from the branches of the 
service-tree ! 

“ The withered oak—the grave, scorched and flowerless beneath the 
sun, are the images of my existence! 

“ If I climb a mountain, the sun shines brightly, the sky looks lovely, 
but my destiny is misfortune.” 

The dourlak of Great Russia is entirely a different person. He has com- 
menced life as a gay fellow, a roysterer, an oudalitz, who ecatters his mo- 
ney, drinks deep, and cares for no one; respects not even his parents, re- 
fuses to marry, but betakes himself to amours of a questionable kind.* 
Driven from home by his misconduct, he becomes a wanderer. ~ The 
rushes serve him for bed, thorns for a pillow, and night—the cold and bit- 
ter air of winter—for a covering.” After long bearing up against his 
self-incurred misfortunes, his sufferings become insupportable : he joins a 
jure of robbers, and becomes bourlak, for he likes not the name of “ bri- 
nd. 

“ We eat, we drink (says the Cossack pirate soug) to our liking and con- 
tent, on the Volga; our wines all ready poured out, our meats all read 
dressed, our clothes of all colours ready prepared by the labour of others,” 

The Volga, the Don, and the Oka were the chief scenes of the depreda- 
tions of the Cossack pirates. They attacked trading vessels with the ut- 
most courage and fierceness, and were usually successful. The treatment 
received by their prisoners was of the most savage kind. Their large 
twelve-oared boats, painted and gilt, had often a very showy appearance. 
One of their common practices was to kidnap women who were foolish 
ve: al to come to the banks of the rivers to gaze at the passing pirate 

eet. 

When the power of the imperial government became more compact and 
concentrated than it had been in former times, active and vigorous mea- 
sures were taken to put down this trade in piracy. The pirates were 
everywhere captured by the strong forces sent against them: they were 
imprisoned, tortured, and subjected to the most painful forms of death: 
they died with courage, and without either suing for mercy or expressing 
sorrow for their offences—the usual request of the dying criminal being 
merely that a cross should be erected on his grave, in order that passers- 
by might bow to it, and utter a prayer. But it was only the river and 
rebel pirates whom the ppenenmen’ treated in this fashion. Other pirates, 
who crossed the sea and harassed the Turks, were praised and encouraged; 
and the ancient songs speak rapturously of the magnificent equipment 
with which they went forth against the infidels, from whom they often took 
rich booty. But, on the other hand, they were frequently made prisoners, 
when, so great was their confidence in the power of the Czar, that the 
songs describe them expressing the hope that he would soon order the 
Turks to release them, otherwise (the verse proceeds) “ the calm and glo- 
rious Don will be agitated ; the whole Cossack’ host will arise, rout the 
Turkish army, and make their Czar (sultan) a prisoner.” 

Piracy ary in great measure put down amongst the Don Cossacks, the 
natural bent of their disposition displayed itself in their serviceable quali- 
ties as soldiers in the yo our armies. It was a Cossack who finally com- 

leted the conquest of Siberia. To the Czar they, one and all, pay a blind 

omage—a homage so servile that it borders on adoration ; and they ap- 
pear to consider him in the . of a being of an order distinct from, and 
superior to, buman nature. From the time of Peter the Great, the Cos- 
sacks of the Don have played a prominent part in all the wars in which 
the Russian empire has been engaged : from Pultowa to the Borodino they 
have distinguished themselves. 

One of the principal dist‘nctions between the Cossacks of Great Russia 
and those of the Ukraine bas always been the affection and respect with 
which females are treated by the latter. There are many other points of 
contrast, but I need not here enter into them. One feeling which the 
have in common ishatred for the boyards. Amongst the reasons whic 





* « One held him by the hand, one kissed him on the lips, and a third re- 
newed her endearments.” It should here be observed that domestic relations 
and family ties in Russia-Proper are not at all what they are in Ukrania. In the 
former country, wives are not respected, but regarded and treated as —, 
or rather slaves, to their husbands, love and esteem having little to oe a 
trimonial engagements. The songs or records of Ukrania, make a = —_ 
family discords, because such things are scarcely known there ; 3 n - a, 
the morder of wives by their husbands is, unfortunately, of not unfrequen a 
currence, and in the popular poetry are many references to domestic crimes 0 
the deepest dye. 
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are en 
watched, horses frequently seized for the army, piracies restrained, 
proceedings enforced which the Cossacks consider inimical to 
their interests. ain ews ignorant to discern the power which causes 
these acts, and recognising only its visible instruments, they are almost 
universally inspired with an intense hatred for the boyords, some of whom 
have had sanguinary proofs of their hostility. Nekrassof, after having fled 
into Turkey with 46,000 Cossacks, comp! on the = of himself and | 
his followers, not against the Czar, but against the boyard who caused 
their beards to be shaved, and the young men to be pressed into the army; 
not perceiving that there was behind the curtain a power which, willingly 
or unwillingly, the boyards were compelled to obey, but which contrived 
to throw upon the latter the odium of executing its ordinances. 

The traveller who, in our day, visits the Don, finds a country flat, mo- 
notonous, and uninteresting ; fertile, but bad! cultivated ; a population 
which, for Russia, is rich and luxurious ; for the Cossack, even of the mid- 
dle class, will have his expensive wines at table—a custom to be met with 
in no other part of Russia, inordinately profuse as are the habits of the 
very highest orders. But whilst bis civilisation has been advancing, his 
liberty bas been diminishing. The government at the present time, is 
half-military, balf-civil, and, it may almost be added, half Russian, half- 
German. The Emperor and the Grand Duke are alternately hetman of 
the Cossacke. 

The Cossacks of the Black Sea, descendants of the Zaparogues, trans- 

thither by Catherine the Second, in 1786, are now under the com- 
mand of the chief of the Caucasus. Their hetman bas the rank of general 
of division. “Barbarian slavery and German pedantry” daily extend 
their domination over the descendants of Novogorodius. It will be strange 
to see the day when German officers mock the style and accent of the Cos- 
sacks, by singing or caricaturing the old national songs. 


in the minds of the Great Russian Cossacks” 
forms the instruments by which the imperial 
—mandates by which the navigation of the t | 





AUTUMN LOVE. 


In an early season of life I saw Rachel: when my eyes first fell upon 
her countenance, its beauty seemed a daylight dream. She was as @ 
Grace in her father’s home. In my memory she is still pictured ; slight, 
delicate, fair, but flushed wjth flitting tints of carnation. Her figure was 
moulded to realize the soft dignity of her demeanour ; her head, classical 
in shape, wore, with its dawn-bright tresses in Grecian braids, an air of 

tle pride ; and in her eyes——mild as the eyes of a young saint wishing 

heaven—all her maidenly emotions were cepenwed, 

I loved Rachel soon: it was to me the best joy of life to be with her,— 
sweeter to hear her voice than to listen to the saddest music, for it came 
to my ear charged with holier melody. In her there was not alone the 
beauty of the sculptured Eve, The painter’s glory was truly on her face, 
—the faith of Guido’s Mary, the meekness of Salvi’s nun. I would have 
Titian’s golden pencil to fix her fleeting smile, and Carlo Dolci to immor- 
talize her tears. But, studious and thoughtful, she had searched the wis- 
dom of many days: she knew books, and gathered their worth in her 
mind : she was no light, fanciful beauty, blown like a May blossom along 
the banks of time, but a possessor of that second providence of thought, 
which is docile to the greater providence of Nature. 

When I knew that I loved Rachel, I was candid to myself. I looked 
through a long future, and confided in my own faith. Hope laid many 
seeds in the ground, and I expected them all to flower. But I long bid 
these thoughts. Alone I counted over my visionary joys. Without wil- 
ling it, I was more apparently indifferent toRache) than to most other 
friends. I seldom spoke, except on common topics, to her ; she, however, 
conversed much with me, and we were often together. I knew she was 
kindly disposed towards me, for her manners were friendly, and for a time 
she rather sought than avoided my society. Gradually, however, as I 
began to find expression for my affection, I saw that at first it was misun- 
derstood, then it was doubted, then it was thought an illusion, and then it 
was repelled. When she discovered my fondness, her first feeling was one 
of anger: but anger softened into perplexed pity, and that saddened into 
sorrow. What I never with plain words desired, she could not in words 
deny ; but as my love was known without being told, so her rejection of 
it was kindly but unequivocally clear. : 

Still, buoyant as I was in heart, free in spirit, with an imagination co- 
louring ail things brilliantly, I was not beggared in hope. I sorrowed, 
bat desponded never. I vainly, indeed, repined over the past, but I 
vaguely counted on the future. At last, without a ion in form, I 
expressed the sentiments which ruled me. Rachel, whose thoughts all 
moved on the high level of virtue, desired to ¥ ot more grief, but 
searcely knew how. No one knew of my love for The intercourse 
of our families was so constant that they almost seemed combined into 
one. She could not go from me, and I would not stay from her. When 
she spoke of parting as the best, I begged her so sorrowfully to let me re- 
main among her common friends, that she consented. She even believed 
that this would be my cure ; for such a youthful fervency, so impetuous 
and so sudden, would undoubtedly waste itself away. Time, variety, the 
interests of the world, would, she confidently thought—as she sincerely 
desired,—wear out an affection which was never tempted by her, never 
beckoned to be forbidden, but wandered ever in a desert, shelterless, with- 
out a place to lay its head. 

Yet [ loved her with an increasing love. Many I saw with beauty, and 
youth, and brightness of demeanour, and many with innocence and gentle 
wisdom ; but none like Rachel, who was alone in her shrine, and sacred 
still. I was unhappy. I secluded myself in the darkness of my own 
thoughts. I made a desolation, and dwelt in it. Unreasoning and bitter 
were the complaints of my despair. The flowers of many summers, the 
plunder of many springs, lay at my feet; but one snowdrop, one violet, 
one valley-lily, was all I wanted ; and that one I could not have. 

What was the use of laying out gardens of hope if Rachel was not to 
be the sweetest blossom there? What was the glory of a whole Corinth 
of palaces if Rachel would not be their queen? What was the delight of 
prosperity if it rose like a harvest on an unpeopled isle? What was the 
Pern of fame if its prophecies sounded hollow to a desolate heart ? 

achel knew this now. With her kindliness and gracious sisterly affec- 
tion, sweetly offered, but refused by my famished love, she again asked 
me earnestly to leave her. I wished, for a moment, that she would then 
peremptorily forbid me to see her, but I would not, could not, go uncom- 
peer I might then have bent my head upon my hands, and gone blind 

mher sight. But her entreaty was not acommand ; and as it was, she 
said, for my sake, not for hers, that she desired it, I felt no power to obey. 
From that time she was studiously guarded in her manners. Sometimes 
an impulse of grateful fondness rose in her heart, but she checked it, lest 
she might mistake an evanescent tenderness for the kindling of the true 
lamp which alone, she knew, ought to burn and mingle its light with mine. 
When I spoke to her in words half-uttered and enigmatic phrases, she be- 
— me not to indulge in hopes that would make me wretched. She 
I should change; but then I replied, that she might change too, 
which grieved her, for she saw that I would fondle my hopes, careless of 
the sorrow they might bring. A mortal melancholy came over me, and I 
thought that life would refuse me all its joys. 

And the days passed, and the months and years. And still I loved, and 
Rachel owned no love for me. When in society, she was to me, as to 
others, frank and friendly ; but when alone, she was serious and cold. 
But I saw that she was not unmoved by my devout affection. I troubled 
a I saw her sometimes looking at me with an earnest, wonder- 

g \ -as though her own heart were questioning itself, and I felt, with 
exulting delight, that after these moments she was more freely affection- 
ate. oma manners softened, though whenever I expressed any thought of 
one ra le oe sere an ae! face returned, and her beauty seemed to 

. w 

atl the time Se gly as more reconciled to hope deferred, and 

tlast she was parted from her home for awhile. She went toa dis- 
tance. I yearned for her return. But as her absence wos prolonged, it 
was less painful. I felt a more patient passion. She came back. By her 
first inquiring look I knew she sought to discover what influence our sepa- 
ration had produced onme. And when I looked back love into her eyes, 
I saw she smiled. Soon after, we seriously conversed. I wrote her a let- 
ter ; she replied, and once more begged me, besought me, once more to 
consider whether it would not be better to leave her, for my own sake ; 
she did not say for hers. Had she said for hers, I would have gone ; but 
she said fur mine. I answered, life might be happy or miserable, but her 

nce was like that Arabian amulet, which made all wounds harmless 
while it was worn. Once taken away, the heart would bleed mortally, 
‘and I should perish. I waited a little time, and then went to seek her. 

I saw her in her father’s garden ; she was alone. A purple autumn eve- 
ning bushed all the world. It was a scene of poetry, perfumed with the 


last sweets of the flowering season. Long alleys and Italian slopes were | G 


shaded by bouquets and groves from the cherry-red deepening light which 
poured, warm and mellow, from the west. A soft wind, moist with dew, 
wandered among the murmurous leaves, still fragrant with the farewell 
breath of the summer. I met Rachel on a lawn, such as fancy might pic- 
ture, bright with Boccaccio’s vigils—of virgins fair as moonlight, ing 


| I looked into her conscious face. 


amid the lilies and the dew, floating their blond locks in the clear air, and 
wavering in a fairy line to the music of golden flutes. In Rachel’s soft 
smile there was a welcome. She gave me her hand, but spoke nothing. 
said, “I have come to you, Rachel.” 
“Then you will stay with me,” she replied, in a very low tone. I an- 
swered, “I must stay with you, if I live. Rachel, I will stay with you 
for ever.” I gazed again into her countenance. ; 
A light—deeper, richer, more rosy than a July sunset—glowed through 
delicate flushes on her cheek ; it me in a golden smile on her lip; it 
passed like an angelic dream over her brow ; it came like morning into 
the blue orbs that now were suffused with no sorrowful tears. Her face, 
till then colourless as a snowdrop, flushed as a snowdrop might flush in 
the red evening, still pale, but with paleness seen through rosy air I saw 
that her bosom rose and fell, and I looked once more into her eyes, and 
through their deep violet serenity. I saw the young love born like a new 
star just trembling into heaven ; and she fell upon my neck ; I em 
her to my bosom, and without a spoken word the bond of betrothal was 
between us. We looked towards the western sky ; little vermilion clouds 
were still glowing like islands in the liquid blue, and the sighing breath 
of the evening passed over my heart, all the blossoms of its hope ex- 
panded in a moment into flowers. Like morning — into day—like 
two stars blending their light—like the Rhone in Leman Lake, we should 
have been from the unspoken pledges of that hour. 
For that was the hour to which my expectations had been turned. Tears 
had watered my heart in desire for it ; sorrow had borne me down in de- 
spair of it; all the prayers of my affection, all my prophecies of hope, all 
my fancy’s pictures were realized now, and Rachel, whom I so treasured, 
was mine ; she was mine in undimisbed beauty ; she was mine in surren- 
dered love. The increase of her youth’s wisdom, and knowledge, and 
virtue—the garnery of many years--was the dowry of her ripened ten- 
derness tome. She gave me all in placing her handin mine. As the 
nightingale, wounding its breast against a thorn, sorrows while it drinks 
sweetness from the flower, to sing it forth again in the night, so my heart, 
wounded by loving unloved, had pained itself by eternally repeating its 
musical miserere to Rachel. 
, As a young, unripened rose— 

A rose unripened yet, but red, 

Blushes from its damasked bed, 

And with odorous lows, 

While the light, re through, 

Purples in its purple hue, 

So thy beauty blushed to me, 

And my bosom glowed to thee. 
Strange wantonings of human nature! Surprise and fear started in my 
feelings when I found that, clasping Rachel to my breast, I was not stirred 
by those stormy emotions which moved me when, in days past, she sat far 
from my side, I was conscious of a cold mood; I tried to think I was 
happy ; I assured myself of my own delight. But, doubt as I might—won- 
der as I eran as I might—I could not but confess to myself that 
Thad won this maiden’s love when my own had begun to wane. It was 
all gone—all the passionate affection which grew with each hour, and in- 
creased with every look ; all the abounding and burning love which had 
been my moving impulse for years was gone. It was gone--the devoted 
faith which counted a day too long to be absent from Rachel, and a life 
too short to offer its sacrifice of tender ministries for her. 
For during her absence I had, at first asa mere refuge and then as a 
pleasure, sought the society of the golden-locked lily, whose curls had 
fluttered against my cheek at a ball. She was no more like Rachel than 
a firefly is like a star which melts its liquid silver into the night, throwing 
off ripples of lustre to glance and flash along the mellow blue. She was 
only a graceful, fairy-footed creature, innocent, simple, glad in her own 
trustfulness, who fancied for thoughts, and would live on ber love like a 
bee clinging to the honeyed bosom of a rose. No one had taught her 
anything, and if they had it would have fixed in her mind two ideas-- 
that the good were loveable, and the bad hateful ; and that people ought 
to be kind to each other, and think more of morals than money. Her 
talk was tender prattle ; she seldom expressed even these thoughis, but 
they were her own, and | sometimes spoke with her, and met her in her 
own pathetic mood, and chatted in a low tone about the sufferings of the 
heart, and seemed passionately to urge the virtue and the power of love, all 
those expressions which then were meant for my absent Rachel, sounded to 
Lily as an interpretation of my feelings for her. While I thought of Rachel, 
Lily thought of me ; gradually. however, her entire reliance on my words, 
her frank utterance of her gladness in seeing me, her soft, winsome ways, 
her sweet voice, her exquisite sensitiveness, her purity of sentiment, and the 
child-like beauty of her aspirations, influenced me ; all that was dear in 
her was higher and dearer in Rachel, yet when I pressed Rachel to mri 
heart my thoughts wandered back to Lily. I was startled by the consci- 
ousness. I refused to believe it. Surely I was unchanged: I would not 
admit the thought ; yet my emotions would move in their sphere ; I pleas- 
ed myself with the memory of the golden-locked one, while I forbade myself 
to dwell on the idea of her. I resolved to be faithful to Rachel, but I 
knew my heart was already false because it needed a resolve. 

This, for awhile, went on. I saw Rachel often; I knew more of her 
goodness ; I measured more proudly the worth of her noble mind; I saw 
more than ever that she was created to be loved; and yet I loved her 
less. I said, indeed, not a word of my change, and I was sincere in my 
determination not to change. I would love Rachel. But I delighted to 
meet Lily, persuading myself, by the casuistry of self-justification, that 
she was no more than a Platonic friend,—most fatal term, which covers a 
multitude of sins! I dared to be jealous of her. I claimed privileges 
with her ; and gradually all her acquaintance conceded them to me. And 
yet, even to myself I pretended not to know I was doing wrong. Lily be- 
longed to entirely another circle from that of which Rachel formed the 
grace ; and thus my folly was favoured. I was loving Lily without in- 
tending to win her. I had won Rachel without continuing to love her. 

Whispers, however, came to the Golden Locked One, as I called her, 
and in her simplicity she asked me, without reserve, whether I was affi- 
anced. Sad Lily! Her namesake flower, bruised and trodden, never hung 
on its stem and wept owey its beauty in pearls of dew more mournfully 
than she bowed her head and let fail humble tears. Her countenance, 
which had shone as the young moon, now paled as the moon pales when 
triumphant sunlight fi the sky all around. But that light was dark- 
ness to her; and I saw that I bad injured a good heart. I had done a 
double wrong ; for I had loved her, and, loving her, would not accept the 
love she gave to me. Rachel I had woed while I loved her, and won when 
1 loved her no more. 

As the sole atonement I could make, I told this to Rachel. She listened, 
and I knew from her face—at first surprised into anguish, but then shaded 
by a proud indignat calm—that a sickness had fallen on her heart. The 
paleness spread even into her eyes ; dejection drooped in her lashes, quiv- 
ering with tears too piteous to fall. No reproach through her cold 
lips; but in their pallor—in one upward look—in her countenance, in her 
form—what a winter of reproaches came rigorous and chill about me! 
The whole current of my former love poured out afresh. I implored, and 
spared no plea, that Rachel would forgive me, and forget the past. She 
owed it to me, she said, to pardon me, but she owed it to me also, as to 
herself, to remember my broken faith. I was forbidden to think of her 
more. Never, she vowed, would her heart desert its own ; never should 
another hand clasp her’s as mine had done. But from the unerring testi- 
mony of actions by which I had deceived her and duped myself, I could 
not now trust myself any more than she could trust me. It was better, 
then, that we should part. 

So we parted. Rachel had few words to say, for she cvu/d not soothe, 
and she would not upbraid me. And I lost Rachel, and did not gain Lily. 
Worse than all other reflections was the consciousness, that I had invoked 
this treble sorrow into the world. A virtuous will has almost the power 
of a fate ; but they who would be happy in the enjoyment of an intense, 
exalted, supreme desire, must never for a moment fait in truth. One false 
act made a desert for mé, and I am condemned to live in italone. I hear 
that Rachel is still the one whom I loved; and if my memory is ever 
revived to her, kindly I know will she think of me. Lily is blithe again ; 
for her heart, free from its regrets, wakes always with the spring, and all 
mee 3 leaves of autumn are swept away when June flowers again in the 
valleys. 

But I sit in the shade of a willow, and perhaps it is not only in dreams 
that I imagine myself once more restored to happiness in the redeemed 
love of Rachel. In autumn she gave it to me: in autumn I lost it. Per- 
haps on some coming autumn eve it may be restored to me. 


——— AQ 


THE CASE OF MISS CUNNINGHAME. 

First Virw.-—Intelligence has reached this country of yet another act of 
fanaticism, folly, and cruelty on the part of the Tuscan Government. The 
rand Duke bas, no doubt, calculated the measare of his own weakness be- 
fore venturing upon such a step, for it is only on his own perfect defenceless- 
ness that he can rest his hopes of impunity. Had the authorities of any 
country which counted for something in the counsels of Europe ventured 
upon such a course, the intelligence of the outrage would no sooner have 


perpetrators to account. The more beggarly and miserabie a Siate, 
ter would seem to be its readiness to outrage and insult 
owers which need only put forth 
utterly to crush the offender 
may choose to impose. Engl 
but the other day the diplomatic agents of the 
torted what concessions they chose from the Turkish Ministers. It was 
but the other day that the Rapever of Austria followed in the same course, 
when he thought that the just rights of bis subjects were violated. At the 
present moment the Russian troops are in actual ee pare of two 
vinces, simply because the Czar chose to consider that the members of bis 
Church, not being his own subjects, did not participate in all the advan- 
tages which he desired to obtain for them. France, Austria, Russia— 
three of the Great Powers—understand no trifling when their subjects are 
outraged and oppressed on account of their religion. England alone 
stands aloof. It is enough that any person should be an English subject 
and a Protestant, and it is competent to any of the little trumpery Poten- 
tates who are dotted about the Continent of Europe to incarcerate and 
torture them at their pleasure. It may well become a question with our 
Executive Government how long these mockery-Sovereigns shall be al- 
lowed to treat the English name and the English flag with such disdain. 
There are limits, we take it, even to the exercise of sovereign rights. The 
Tasean Government forces us to remember that if only a single line-of- 
battle ship were despatched with hostile intention to the port of my 
their Grand Duke might reckon the duration of his power by days, even 
he were left to the tender mercies of his own subjects. We knew what the 
strength of England is—we know what the condition of the Italian Penin- 
sula is—we know right well how complete is the weakness of the 
Sovereigns among whom it is divided ; and yet this is the moment— 
the French in Rome and the Russians in the Danubian Provinces--that 
the Grand Duke has chosen for incarcerating a young English lady upon 
80 frivolous a pretext that we may well wonder how he could the 
assent of even a Tuscan Minister to so preposterous and monstrous @ 


, and 
and 


proceeding. ‘ 
The facts of the case we will here recapitulate, lest they may have es 
the notice of our readers. There was a Scotch lady—a Mrs. Cun- 
ninghame—staying, with her two daughters, at the Baths of Lucca.— 
When they were about to take their departure, Mrs. Cunninghame, aocom- 
panied by one of her daughters, went to the usual office to have their 
oe pa viséd, as their personal appearance had been required. The 
ocal police agent inquired why Miss Margaret Cunninghame had not pre- 
sented herself. The answer was, that she was unwell and confined to her 
bed. This, however, would not suffice,—the police agent had a communi- 
cation to make to the young lady of the highest importance, and come she 
must. There was, of course, no remedy. Miss Cunninghame attended in 
due time at the police-office, and no sooner had arrived then the police 
nt informed her that she was a prisoner. Her crime was, that she had 
iiree to some Tuscan peasants an Italian Bible and an Italian translation 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Witnesses had been summoned to Lueca to 
= the crime, and, in obedience to “ higher orders,” the police agent 
ad no option but to remove her from the Baths under armed escort to 
that town. The gendarmes were called out in great force—no doubt, lest 
the young lady should engage in hostilities with Tuscany ; and, in com- 
y with Sir William Millar, she was removed to the Penitentiary at 
ucca. As the report runs, the young lady took the matter coolly enough, 
fortified, no doubt, by that feeling of intense contempt for the canazlle 
who had her in their power, which any rational being would have felt 
under like circumstances. The mother, however, was half distracted.— 
The spectacle of oppression is harder of endurance than oppression itself. 
While all this was going op Sir William Millar had given himself the un- 
necessary pains of going to the half-witted fanatic by whose order the 
outrage was committed, judging, as any reasonable man might, that the 
whole affair was a mistake—a mere blunder of the most impure and cor- 
rapt of his police agents. Not a bit of it. There was His Royal Highness 
at one end of the business, and a young English lady in a prison-van at 
the other, the link of connexion between them being an Italian translation 
of the Bible. Of course, information of all this infamy was instantly 
given to Mr. Scarlett, the English Chargé digfffaires at Florence, and, as 
it is stated, this geutleman bas exerted himself with the utmost possible 
activity in Miss Cunninghame’s behalf. The result of bis application at 
head-quartes is briefly given in the report,—“ His Royal Highness is ‘ in- 
exorable !”’ Tremendous fact! The Grand Duchess, too, was applied to, 
in the hope that her womanly instincts would be suggestive of something 
like decency and propriety. But, no! she had been taught her lesson, 
and there was nothing in her own beart or head which moved her to ten- 


oF Mies or justice. “The Grand Duchessexpresses regret for the situation 


of Miss Cunninghame, but refuses to interfere,’ The Ministers of this 
precious throne seem to have a little more sense in their heads ; at least 
it is said—with how much truth we know not—that “‘ the dispositions of the 
individual ‘Ministers are more ‘favourable.’’”’ The i poe that hae 
suggested itself to their ingenuity is to hurry on the trial as fast as may 
be, allow Miss Cunninghame, of course, to receive an adverse sentence, 
and then throw her upon the “ Royal” clemency. And it is in the middle 
of the nineteenth century that such an outrage bas taken place, and the 
perpetrator of it is among the most trumpery Potentates in Europe ; 
while the nation which has been so grievously insulted—-we may say it 
without vanity—stands at least among the powerful in the world. If 
the question were one of reason, the Grand Duke would be much more 
likely to find himself on an English treadmill than Miss Cunninghame in 
a Tuscan Penitentiary. If it be taken as one of force, we should be well 
content to leave it to the Ayrshire militia to decide the question between 
their fair countrywoman and the standing army of Tuscany, with the 
Grand Duke at its head. 

We think we are but expressing the opinion of this country when we 
say that it is high time some order should be taken in this matter. If a 
man believes in the Emperor Nicholas, or Mahomet, or the Pope of Rome, 
or Buddha, he will find somebody to take up his cause if he gets into trou- 
ble about his religion. An English Protestant is an exception to the rule, 
and we do not see why he should continue the exception. Again we would 
say, if a question of this sort should arise between ourselves and any of the 
great European Powers, we should resent it in a different spt t. We 
might think them barbarians, fanatics, madmen, what you will; but the 
fact of their power, and the a due to their power, would induce a 
more serious, though not lessindignant, tone. The mastiff is half ashamed 
at being roused by the lap-dog. In the present instance, contempt mingles 
with the indignation which all rational beings must feel at such stupid ruf- 
fianism, for the Tuscan Government is a mere twelfth-cake business at best, 
and bas no more right to be treated as a European Power than Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason, who import the Lucca oil which it is the higher, ri- 
vilege of the Tuscan Government to educe from a kindly soil. One g 
is clear enough,—that a atop must be put to this sort of thing. We hear 
much about Turkish fanaticism, and Roman fanaticism—we may be dri- 
ven at last to try a little English fanaticism, as Queen Elizabeth and 
Cromwell tried it before us, and it answered in their hands.—London 
Times, Sep. 27. _ 

A Dir Betow THE Surrace.—Specimens of judicial blindness are not 
rare in history. Popes and oo old French nobiesse, and the 
Anglican bishops—King James II., and the late Protectionist party, all 
have, in turn, afforded examples of the incapacity of profiting by a hint. 
At the present moment, the Duke of Tuscany is the most striking illus- 
tration in Europe of that infirmity. Allowance is certainly to be made 
for him; for when a great man sees only courtiers, or cardinals, or chap- 
lains, he does not see the world, Many well-meaning princes commit 
grave errors only because in - great houses the rough natural 
air of heaven never blows. y see their fellowmen as the blind man in 
Scripture saw them-——“as trees walking.” They cannot be brought to 
believe that public opinion exists or that it isa power. They do not see 
that their conduct produces consequences, and that they are responsible 
for those consequences, Their vision is confined within the narrowest 
limits, and they do not attempt to extend it beyond them. 

Now, this Duke of Tuscany may be a very well-disposed person, but 
wequar. world in which he lives is not the great actual Euro- 
pean world. He no more belongs to it, or moves with it, than if he dwelt 
in Uranus. Hardly has he tided over the Madiais, mischief, when he, or 
the simpletons about him, contrive to tumble into a mess just twice as 
awkward. The Madiais were, as far as we could learn, an amiable dull 
couple, who were elevated to the rank of second-rate martyrs by the in- 
credible folly of their Sovereign and his advisers. The blind bigotry of 
the Church who could elevate Holy Maids of Kent, and Anne Askews, 
and nine-tenths of old Foxe’s heroes into martyrs, we can understand in 
the days of Tudors ; but that this sort of thing should be possible in the 
Italy of the d’Azeglios, and Mais, and Mezzofautes surpasses human com- 
prehension. The Madiais’ imprisonment was a mistake buge enough for 
one generation of Italian bigots and blockheads. But Rosa and her hus- 
band were Tuscan subjects, and their sufferings were, after all, no con- 
cern of ours. England might, and did, remonstrate upon the subject ; and 
we, among others, defended in this journal the English claim to offer a 
friendly, if an intrusive, hint to the Grand Duke upon the impolicy of re- 








reached England than immediate steps would have been taken to call the 


ligious persecution. But now the Tuscan authorities have repeated their 
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blan der, aad with a difference—and such a difference! They have, as 
Bishop Baraet would have said, “ ologget up” a Miss Margaret Cunning- 
hame for distributing Protestant tracts 

It ads have caapee the ingenuity of any but a Tuscan official to 
commit sach a combination of unprofitable outrages on our most cherish- 
ed prejudices. To imprison a British subject a lady, and that lady one of 
the “ perferred race of Scots,” and that Scottish gentlewoman a true blue 
Presbyterian —oue. as ber friends phrase it, of “ the stera breed,” a scion 
of the old Covenaaters’ stock—and, to complete the wickedness, a descen- 
daat—yes, a lineal descendant, we are assured—of John Knox, is surely 
too much. A lineal descendant of Joha Knox in a Tuscan ergastolo, 
caus’ religionis, and for the dearest privilege of religious ladies, that of 
seattering tracts, and sowing coatroversy broadcast out of carriage win 
dows! Aad such controversy! To complete her crown of martyrdom, 
Migs Cunoinghame is in prison for circulating the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
We doubt whether it were possible, even in a religious romance published 
by Mr. Nisbet, to hit more British prejudices, or to hit them harder. We 
cannot refrain from repeating this conglomeration of offences, A young 
Scottish lady of gentle birth, a Presbyterian, a descendant of John Knox, 
&., in an Italian dungeon, damp and dirty, and on mouldy bread and 
putrid water—all for the sake of Bunyan’s immortal, and, to our minds 
most tedious, allegory. 

Then follows the insulted dignity of the British lion. The embassy is 
in a perfect freazy—Mr. Scariett is sent to—Sir H. Bulwer is sent for, and 
Florence is in a fever. The electric telegraph cracks its strings with its 
wawonated work. The Christian Times is in an unchristian state of ebul- 
lition ; and most likely the I//ustrated London News will soon publish a 

ait of the lady, seated on a straw pa'let before a grated window read- 
a tract. Miss Margaret Cunninghame is the heroine of the hour. 


\Nevertheless she is, in our judgment, a very wrong-headed young lady. 


who would have been much better employed in verifying her “ Murray,” 
or looking to her knitting needles. It is not, let us remind Miss Margaret, 
the daty of aay Christian to break the law of the country in which he or 
she resides. To make tract-distributing a criminal offence is very wrong, 
very bigoted, and, above all, bass ridiculous. But where it is illegal to 
distribute tracts, it is Miss Cun e’s duty to abstain from distribu- 
os If the young lady could not bear the abominations of the land of 

she should not have entered. Poor Thomas Hood reasoned well 


with ber by anticipation :-— | 
«Why leave a serious, moral, pious home— 
Sc , renowned for sanctity of old— 


Far distant Tuscany to rate and scold 
For doing as the Romans do at Rome? 


People who hold such absolute opinions 
Should stay at home in Protestant dominions.” 

But Miss Margaret probably thought that she might earn a Calvinistic 
beatification at a cheap rate. The affair can hardly have a serious issue ; 
and the lady has done enough to secure notoriety at an easy figure. She 
will rank with the Agneses and Cecilias of another creed, at the moderate 

of a mock process, and a collusive prosecution. We have small pity 
her sufferings. Suffering for righteousness’ sake is one thing, but « 
wilful defiance of the laws of a foreign country by strangers who receive 
its hospitality, is another. Those who endure bonds and imprisonment 
rather than deay the faith are entitled to a sympathy which ought not to 
be extended to those who wander about anes, with the faith of other 
Christians, to whom they bave no mission. Miss Cunninghame knew well 
what she was about, for her friends judicially warned her against her folly. 
But her female craving after tracts was irresistible—the hysteria of con- 
troversy was too strong. In extremely fanatical quarters only will the 
foolish young woman receive any other commiseration than that which a 
great act of silly vanity generally secures. 

So mach for the law-breaker. With respect to the law itself, and to the 
mode of enforcing it, the subject assumes another and more serious aspect. 
Policy would dictate the treatment of Miss Cunninghame with contemp- 
tuous indifference. “Go spin, you jade, go bs vd as, on @ parallel occa- 
sion, was the politic treatment of female missionaries. The Duke of Tus- 
cany is uofortunate in his officials, who could not understand the expedi- 
ency of shutting their eyes*to the absurdity of attempting to seduce the 
faith of a whole communion by the ridiculous agency ofa young apostoless 
dropping penoyworths of nonsense in bad Italian out of a carriage window. 
The Tuscan authorities, however, have again summoned the attention of 
Protestantism to the existence of a bad law, for which they had already 
smarted more than enough. 

The law is doubly bad—first, because it is persecuting and bigoted, and 
next, Sepens it is eres as oe as ——, e.- faith br a. 
on suc’ ution, must have very little dependence 
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the Arctic Sea Bebring’s Straits, and returning home Davis’ 
| al ry 7 Oct’. ~ ad 


Dispatches have been received at the Admiralty from Commander 
M‘Clure, who sailed in December, 1849, in search of Sir John Franklin, in 
H. M.S. Investigator, aud from Captain Kellett, who sailed in the Spring 
of 1852, in H.M.S, Resvlute, on the same mission. -We regret to say that 
no traces towards success in the main object of their mission have been 
discovered ; but we haye been favoured with communication of a letter 
from Commander M‘Clure, dated H.M.S. Jnavestigator, Bay of Mercy, Ba- 
ring’s Island, April 1853, which announces bis success in accomplishin 
the long problematical enterprise of the Northwestern Passage. he ge - 
lant writer states that, during the Winter of 1850, his vessel wintered in 
pack, without sustaining any damage (and surprising to say, he had to re- 
port the same result at the end of the third Winter, and without the loss of a 
single man) in the frozen waters called Prince of Wales’s Strait, and com- 
municating with Barrow’s, as he ascertained on 26th October of that year. 
In July, 1851, he states, ‘‘such a body of the ice came down upon us with 
a strong east wind, aad set the vessel so far to the south, that we deter- 
mined to attempt a passage by the east end of the cliffs of Banks Land, 
forming the north entrance of the large island under which we now are.” 
The difficulties and dangers of this passage may be estimated from his 
statement that the ice-floes encountered measured from 46 to 70 feet be- 
neath the water, only 6 or 7 above. We must refer for the details, of 
which we cannot now make even a hurried transcript, to the dispatches, 
which of course will be immediately published. 

It is interesting to learn that inhabitants have been discovered farther 
northward than known previously. at Wollaston and Victoria Lands, and 
northward still on the tract designated as Prince Albert’s Lands. These 
were found exceedingly kind and friendly, and great quantities of copper 
were found, apparently in a very | ae state. This metal is used by the 
natives for edging their weapons, Xc., but they appeared to be amused at 
seeing pieces of it picked up by the crews, as ing value. 

In April, 1852, Commander M-Clure went to Melville Island on sledges, 
expecting to find there one of Capt. Austen’s vessels, or, at all events, a 
store of provisions; but was disappointed to find only a notice left by 
Lieut. M‘Clintock, saying where provisions were, and giving the position 
of their ships. It was inferred that the search was supposed to be aban- 
doned, and no other vessels expected to have come thus far. 

Since October, 1851, the crew of the Investigator is stated to have been 
put on #rd’s allowance—half a pound of meat per diem in a climate where 
their commander states they could readily have consumed four. On the 
hills adjacent to the a from which the letter is dated, large numbers of 
deer and other game have been found; which must have contributed a 
welcome relief from the short-commons of the previous polar sojourn. 

The only portion of Captain Kellett’s letters with which we are, as yet, 
made acquainted, is the brief notice dated Melville Island, 7th May, that 
“M‘Clure had joined about a fortnight, all well. but half-starved.” From 
Captain M‘Clure’s own letters, it appears that he had already detached 
some of his crew to return home by Baffin’s Bay, and a small party by the 
Mackenzie.— London Globe, Ibid. 


—_——j————_ 


THE BROCK CELEBRATION. 


A large number of persons left Toronto on board the Peeriess this 
morning, to be present at the re-interment of the remains of General 
Brock, and the laying of the foundation stone of the splendid monument, 
which it is proposed to erect to his memory. The day was fine as could 
be desired, and the Peerless quickly ploughed the way to Queenston. On 
board were a number of veterans who had fought with General Brock, 
and these were objects of some interest. Their names were Colonel E. W. 
Thomson, Moore, Graham, Ross, Wright, Wells, Davis, and Stanton. Be- 
sides these, a number of militia officers, in uniform, were on board ; and 
we took in a considerable number more at Niagara. 

Arriving at Queenston, we found the Heights already crowded with 
spectators, who were examining the foundation of the proposed Monument, 
and admiring the magnificent spectacle before them. I need not describe 
this in detail, Enough to say that a panorama for many miles in extent 
was spread out at the feet of the spectator, through the centre of which 
gently meandered the River to the waters of Lake Ontario. 

The ashes of General Brock and his aide, Col. Macdonnell, were taken 
up in their coffins, from the Garden of Colonel Hamilton, and placed on 
the top of a funeral car.—This was decorated with old muskets, swords, 
and other appropriate devices. It was drawn by four black horses ; and 
on the whole, produced a very fine effect. The pall bearers were, Colonels 
E. W. Thomson, W. Thompson, Duggan, Stanton, Kerby, Crookes, Zim- 
merman, Caron, Thora, Servos, Clarke, Whitehead, and Miller. Lieut. 
Colonel Denison, of the York Light Dragoons, and Major Macfarlane, of 





e Tuscan code at the instance of ecclesiastical influence, it proves the 
hopeless decadence of the religious system which it is meant to uphold. 
The learning and religion of Italy had better resort to other arms against 

lytism than the infliction of ten years’ imprisonment in the ergastolo. 
atin bas not, in trath, much to fear from the Cunninghame tactics. 
Giant Despair and Mr. Greatheart may suit the Gothic mind, but it will 
be long before Bunyan’s frigid allegory, or scraps of Calvinism thick as 
the leaves of Vallombrosa, tell on the susceptible Italian mind. This 
Rome cannot see. The Italian Church has always been weak enough to 
make martyrs of blockheads, Miss ares 5 imprisonment will do 
more (to shake Romanism than her pocketful of tracts. The lady will take 
rank with the choicest heroines of P. terianism ; even with her of 
stool-throwing notoriety. The State of Tuscany will have to bear the 
odium of bigotry, and the Ita'ian Charch, careless of warnings, and blind 
to its own interests, will reap the discreditable advantage of having im- 
prisoned a fanatical young woman for nothing.—.Morn. Chron., Sep. 27. 


Waar Tux Foreten Orrice says.—A deputation from the Protestant 
Alliance had an interview on Wednesday, the 28th ult., with Lord Claren- 
Fore , in reference to the case of Miss M. Cunning- 
Scotch lady, who was recently arrested at Lucca, and who is now 
n of that city, upon a charge of distributing the Bible 
aud the “ Pil 3 P. - deputation consisted of Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Colonel Alexander, Mr. Wilbraham Taylor, the Rev. Dr. 
Mr. J. Cook Evans, the Rev. W. H. Rule, Mr. J. Homilton, and 
' Giborne, and was received in the most courteous manner by the 
Foreign Secretary. ° 
The Earl of Shaftesbury briefly explained that the object of the depu- 
tation was to lay before his Lordship the case of Miss M. Cunninghame, and 
to solicit the intervention of Her Majesty’s Government to procure that 
lady’s liberation from prison. His Lordship, after some remarks upon the 
ease itself, proceeded to express himself in the strongest manner upon the 
‘barbarous nature of the law under which Miss Cunninghame was . 
and indulged a hope that the most earnest efforts of the Government 
ro be used to rescue a British subject from the indignity thus offered 


The Earl of Clarendon said he entirely concurred in the opinion expres- 


sed as to the character of the law in question, which 
was not only con to the principles of the Gospel, but to the spirit of 
is Lordship said he was quite familiar with the facts of the 


the 
oda tating received a despatch from Mr. Scarlett on the subject, and that 
‘he had lost no time in forwarding his directions to that gentleman, which 
he did the same evening by post. Mr. Scarlett had acted with the t- 
‘est zeal in the matter, and in a manner to secure his (Lord Clarendon’s) 
entire approbation. All the members of the Cabinet with whom he (Lord 
) had an opportunity of communicating entirely agreed with 
him in the view he took of the case, and he felt that it was one in which 
no exertion should be spared on his part to secure Miss Cunninghame’s 
His Lordship concluded by thanking the deputation for urging 
ee ee ee his attention ; ry se dpe their so doing afforded a 
strong of the interest felt in the case by all classes. The depu- 
tation, after thanking his Lordship for his courtesy and the prompt man- 
ner in which he had taken up the case, withdrew. 


— 2s — — 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH WEST PASSAGE. 


Commander Inglefield, who it will be remembered, was dispatched in 
her Majesty’s rowton Phenia in the ng of the year with lies 
for Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, arr.ved at the Admiralty to-day, hav- 
ing left the Phenix, at Thurso, N.B., bringing no intelligence of Sir Joba 
Franklin’s expedition. He has, however, succeeded in ning supplies 
as directed, aod we are happy to say is accompanied by Lieut. Cresswell 
of the Investigator, with AF from Commander M‘Lure, thus ena- 
bling us to satisfy the public and the friends of those embarked in the In- 

, concerning which ship considerable anxiety had existed as to 
her safety. The Breadalbane , which accompanied the Phaeniz, 
was totally wrecked by a nip of the ice—crew saved and brought home 
in the Pheniz. It is concluded from Sir Edward Belcher’s dispatches that 
that officer would endeavour to retrace his steps this scason to Beechy 
Island to winter. 

It is further to be gathered from these dispatches, that Lieut. Cresswell 
had completed the passage between the two oceans, having passed into 


the First Welland Independent troop of cavalry, bore standards. The 
following was the order of the procession according to the printed pro- 
gramme ; 

Canadian Rifles. 


Band. 
Enrolled Pensioners. 
Colonels FUNERAL CAR } Colonels 
an with the Remains of the | and 
other Officers, lamented other Officers, 
ix MAJOR-GENERAL } Six 

in number, SIR ISAAC BROCK, in number, 
as and his Aide-de-Camp, as 

Pall Bearers. Lrevt.-Cot. M'Donwe.. Pall Bearers. 


Colonel Donald McDonell, Deputy Adjutant-General of Militia for Canada West. 
Lieut.-Col. De Salaberty, Deputy Adjutant-General for Canada East. 
Colonel Tache, late Deputy Adjutant-General. 

Lieut.-Colonel Irving, Provincial Aide-de-Camp to the Governor-General. 
And the survivors of 1512, and Indian Chiefs, as Chief Mourners. 
Military and Militia Officers in uniform. 

The Building Committee. 

The Architect. 

Builder and Clerk of Work. 

The Clergy. 


The Taian Band. 
The Canadian Society. 
The National and other Societies, and other persons, subject to the 
rale of the Marshals. 

During the time of the marching of the procession up the heights, a 
minute gup was fired from near the base of the proposed monument. This 
was a six-pounder and made a good deal of noise. While the procession 
is slowly winding along, we will take a description of the proposed monu- 
ment. [Omitted until next week.] It was designed by W. Thomas, Esq., 
Architect of Toronto, to whom the premium was awarded for the best de- 
sign, after public competition.. This was in August, 1852. 

After the funeral procession had arrived at the bese of the monument, 
the Royal Canadian Rifles formed around it, and amid three salutes the 
remains of the departed hero and his Jide Col. Macdonell were placed in 
two vaults, in solid stone coffins, one on the north and the other on the 
south side of the base, where it was hoped they would for ever after re- 
main undisturbed ; that being the third time of their interment. 

The foundation stone of the monument was next laid. In a cavit 
under it, in a sealed. bottle, was placed a piece of parchment, on whic 
was recorded a descriptive sketch of the departed eral, the date of 
his death, and the reason for his reinterment. Over the cavity was placed 
a brass plate with the inscription : “ This Foundation Stone of the Brock 
Monument was laid the 13th October, 1853.” I believe the stone was 
laid by Col. Macdonnell, but I was unabled to see distinctly. The crowd 
thronged very closely around, and the least that is said of the order that 
was kept, or the arrangements, the better for the eredit of those immedi- 
ately concerned. I saw the trowel before the ceremony. It is a beauti- 
ful one made of silver, with appropriate devices, and inscribed : -‘ Pre- 
sented to Lieut. Colonel Donald Macdonell, Deputy Adjutant General of 
Militia for Canada West, by the Building Committee, on the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the Brock Monument on Queenston Heights, 
October 13th, 1853.” I may add the trowel was made by Mr. Morrison, 
designed by Mr. Thomas, and engraved by Mr. Ellis. The stone was final- 
ly adjusted in its resting place. 

Hon. Mr. Merrit then requested the young men present to stand back 
and make room for the old men who fought during the war of 1812, and 
the survivors of the Indian chiefs who also fought on that occasion. This 
done he stated he had a few remarks to make, as he had been galled upon 
to act as chairman in the absence of Sir Allan MacNab. He had sought 
for some other person to fill that place, but unsuccessfully. He felt his 
own inability to express himself in fitting terms. After all, however, pow- 
ers of eloquence were not what were chiefly wanted there, but such a feel- 
ing of devotion and true patriotism, as actuated the Canadians in 1812, 
and such as he believed would actuate them again, should circumstances 
again call for their exercise. That occasion on which they were assembled 
was an interesting one. It was the third time that the men of 1812 had 
met to reinter the remains of General Brock, and his Jide-de-Camp Co- 
lonel Macdonell. Before he narrated the events of the war, be would beg 





to call attention to the state of the country at the the time of the procla- 


\ of 


generally overlooked, most so. The whole of the population 

Up Gibede was thea only ,000 ; and it was entirely ted 
tish forces, with the exce of one ae ee he 49th. 
Tn additition to that regiment t were only the Militia and the Indians. 
They were besides without money and without ammunition ; such was 
the position they were in when they had to contend with a powerful 
nation, of every means, and inflated with hopes of waccem, 
which they might well be, in the circumstances. Yet what was the result ? 
Here the hon. gentlemen went over the details of the war ; told of the 
exploits of General Brock, Tecumseh, &c.; showed how victory after vic 
tory was won ; and how, at the close of the war, the whole western coun- 
try of the enemy was in the hands of the British. All that was done 
with the slender means and array he had described ; and he attribated so 
glorious a result to the superior discipline of the Upper Canadian Militia 
under the militia laws of 1808 and 1811. The effect of those laws was 
to give the Canadian Militia better training than the American, and con- 
sequently when they fought they did so at advantage. He also claimed 
for the Indians a great share of the success and expressed great admiration 
of their character ; and his belief in their claims to protection. The sacri- 
ficer the Upper Canada militia of that period had made should also be 
borne in mind. They left their crops unharvested, while they spilled their 
hearts’ blood at the frontier, for the defence of the country, which now 
free, happy, and prosperous, owed its preservation to them. The people 
of this day owed gratitude to the gallant defenders of 1812. He next re- 
ferred to some of the principal events of the war in Lower Canada, at that 
time, and to the exploits of Colonels De Salabery and Tache. During 
his speech he showed how the battle of Stoney Creek had been gained b 
the daring of Col. Fraser, who was present as he spoke. He also allud 
to the bday of Lieut.-Col. Macdonell, the brother of the deceased Colo- 
nel. The above is a sketch merely of Mr. Merritt’s speech, which the 
writer was unable to take down more in detail, being jammed in the crowd, 
80.as to be hardly able to take notes. 

Mr. Thorburne on behalf of the Indians present next addressed the as- 
sembled crowd. He briefly narrated the circumstances of the war, and 
told of the desperate valour of the Indians. Their bravery he said was 
unsurpassed in the military annals of any nation. The same spirit was 
still fresh in their bosoms, but some of their habits had been changed by 
the influence of religion, and they bad exchanged the fons cone om the 
cultivation of land. He asserted their claims to protection, and he stated 
that their rights could not be touched with inpuaity. He read an address 
from the Chiefs present which had been prepared for that occasion—brea- 
thing sentiments of loyalty and affection for the Queen. 

Col. Tache followed. He said he was an old soldier, and should not 
have addressed them had he not been asked to speak. A resolution 
been put into his hand to move, which he was sure would be carried by 
acclamation, as it but appealed to their patriotism. It was, that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed composed of an equal number of gentlemen 
from both sections of the Province, to erect stones in different places in 
commemoration of the victories of the last war. The gallant Colonel was 
enlarging in support of bis resolution when the bell of the Peer/ess rang 
and the writer had to make a rapid escape, just in time to save his pas- 


sage. 

i must add that, as a mark of respect, an American steamboat at Lew- 
iston lowered its flag half-mast high ; and some soldiers at the American 
Fort cheered as the Peerless passed on her return. A considerable num- 
ber of Americans were present at the ceremony. 

On the return after dinner, a number of militia officers, in uniform, called 
for champagne ana for Vol. Thomson in the chair. They drank the Queen 
&c., General Brock, Army and Navy, Absent Militiamen, Capt. Dick and 
the Peerless, &c., &c. The old men “talked their battles o’er again ;” 
and “ showed how fields were won.” Want of space must be the excuse 
for not giving the narration ; and it must suffice to say, we have no doubt 
they all found the steamboat made far too quick a journey to Toronto.— 
Correspondent of the Toronto “Daily Colonist,” dated Queenston, 
Oct. 13. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Sir,—Some months previous to my leaving England you had the 
kindness to publish a letter from me, giving a brief sketch of the 
plan of the expedition to the Arctic coast, on which I am now employed, 
and mentioning the probable dates of my arrival at several of the princi- 
pal points on the route. 

I regret that, in conseqence of a circumstance which could have been 
easily provided for, but over which I had no controul, I could not leave 
Sault St. earlier than the 13th of May, instead of on the Ist or 2d, 
as I had ex, This was the more annoying as Lake Superior was, as 
I anticipated, sufficiently free from ice to be navigable by the lst of Mary ; 
thus 10 or 12 day’ of most valuable time have been lost, and I cannot now 
arrive at York Factory earlier than the 18th or 20th inst., and must re- 
main there at least three days to rate the chronometers anew. One of the 
chronometers (M‘Cabe’s, 282) has hitherto kept admirable time; but the 
other (by Dent, 12,856) has, since leaving England, altered its rate so 
frequently, and to such an extent, that no dependence can be placed 
upon it. Mr. Dent has not in this instance acted fairly ; he had abundant 
time to prepare a good article, was told what rough work it would have 
to encounter, and was not limited as to price. 

The spring bas been unusually early throughout this country, and very 
little rain has fallen ; consequently the rivers and lakes are extremely 
low, lower than they have been for the last 30 years. This, and detentions 
by gales of wind in the lakes, have made my journey hither somewhat 
a than it otherwise would have been, although on the whole, occupy- 
ing less time than I had allowed for it.—The expedition of 1846, under 
my charge, left York Factory on the 13th of June, was detained eight days 
at Churchill waiting for instructions, and arrived at Repulse Bay on t 
25th of July. As there will be no detention of the same kind at Charchill 
this season, I still believe it quite possible to reach the west end of Ches- 
terfield Inlet by the 20th prox. 

On reaching Back’s River I shall not have the same difficulty in descend- 
ing itas my distinguished predecessor, Sir George Back, had, for I shall 
have his a lucid description and chart to guide me, anda boat equally 
light as his, but so well put together as to admit of being Prevadbe over 
any sort of surface, however rough it may be. 

me persons have recommended canoes as preferable to boats for this 
service, and it is true they would be so as far as transport over land is 
concerned, but no one of any experience in coasting the Arctic shores 
would be of this opinion, for this reason, that the ice that forms almost 
nightly on the sea from the middle to the end of August, would cut 
through a canoe in a quarter of an hour, or, if the ice iad to be broken 
in advance to clear a passage, the progress would be very slow, while a 
pers slightly protected in the bows could push through, with a little or no 

etention. 

Hoping that you will oblige me by giving this a place injyour paper, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Ras. 
Wind-bound in Lake Winnipeg, 14 days from Fort 
Alexander, June 9. 





Foreigners at Court.—Svuspicrovs.——Those on whom the duty devolves 
of counselling her Majesty, cannot, at the present crisis, be too careful as 
to the character—politically not less than personally—of those ere 
who are admitted to share the hospitalities of Buckingham Palace, - 
sor Castle, or Osborne House. A well-informed foreigner, resident in Lon- 
don, writes to us on this subject as follows :—*“ You are a of course, 
of Count Mensdorff’s staying with the Court at Balmoral thy Non ae at 
the Isle of Wight, for you report it FB hong in the Court Circular; but 
you may, perbaps, not know that Count Alexander Mensdorff is a distin- 
guished Austrian general, and though not at all educated for diplomacy, 
he was very successfully employed by Austria in the Holstein affair, and 
then sent to St. Petersburgh as ambassader. He is now on leave for the 
sake of his health, which he enjoysin England! He is cousin to the Queen, 
being the third son of Count Mensdorff by the sister of the Duchess of 
Kent; he is about thirty-eight or forty years old, of very amiable and 
winning character, and, rm he is an adversary, | must do him the jus- 
tice to sSy that he is a perfect gentleman; but so much more caution is 
wanted against his intruding himself, perhaps in the Queen’s council, in 
most important matters. You must be aware that it is very much for the 
interest of Austria to gain ground at the Court and Government of Eng- 
land ; for such purpose certainly there could scarcely be found a better 
and more able person that Count Mensdorff, as he unites in himself the 
confidence of the Emperor of Russia too.””"—Morning Advertiser. 





Tae Court.—The Queen and the Prince Consort continue to enjoy the 
invigorating air of their Highland home in the mountains of Aberdeen- 
shire. On Thursday se’nnight Prince Albert went to the Balloch Bhuie 
forest, and enjoyed the sport of deer-stalking. Her Majesty and the 
Princess Alice accompanied his R Highness. On the following day 
the Queen and the Prince Consort drove in an open carriage in the direc- 
tion of Castletown. On Saturday last the Queen, with the Princess hg 
and Princess Alice, drove to Invercauld, the residence of Mr. and 





! mation of war in 1812; he believed that that important consideration was 


Farquharson. Viscountess Canring was in attendance on her Majesty. 
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The Prince Consort went out deer-stalking. In the evening the Duchess 
of Kent dined with.her Majesty, On Sunday the Queen and the Prince 
attended Divine service in the church of Craithie. The service 
was me Me Archibald Anderson. Her M and his 
Royal Highness at Abergeldie in the evening, with the Duchess of 
Kent. On Monday morning the Queen went out walking, attended by 
Viscountess Canning. In the afternoon, her Majesty with the Prince Con- 
sort and the Prineess Helena, drove out in an open carriage. Some of the 
younger members of the Farquharson family came from Invercauld ape 
the afternoon with the Princes and Princesses. The Duchess of Kent) Dn 
the Royal dinner circle in the evening. The Court returns to W ndsor 
Castle next week.— London paper, 8th inst. 

LL 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


HE BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two bundred au- 
thentic Paintings, by the + ost celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French wanes, 
from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221.) downto Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition “ 
Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to w Lf ~9 
New York, October 1, 1853. . 














PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 


HOPE CHAPEL, No. 718 BROADWAY. 


XHIBITING EVERY AFTERNOON at 3 o’clock; EVERY EVENING at7¥¢ o’clock. 
E ‘Admission, 50 cents ; children, 12% cents. ggm Families or parties of three persons, $1 25; 
of four, $1 50; of six, $20); often, $300. Excursion parties from a distance, 26 cents each per- 
son. See descriptive pamphlets at the door, principal Hotels, and Music Stores. 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUBZ. 
AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous wo 


the rk 
of th reenes inter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Btnyvesant peor reh gy Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—3t. 


Marrigp.—On Tuesday, the 18th inst., at the Church of the Transfiguration, 
in the City of New York, by the Right Revd. the Lord Bishop Spencer, (late of 
Madras,) Robert Bunch, Esq., Her Britannic ber Coneul for the States of 
North and South Carolina, eldest son of Robert H. Bunch, Esq., of the Island of 
New Providence, to Charlotte Amelia, daughter of the late Samuel Craig, Esq., 
of the City of New York. 














The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 











Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108% a 10944. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1853. 




















The Liverpool mail of the 8th inst., brought by the Cunard steamer 
Asia, changes the aspect of the Eastern question in more ways thap one, 
and leads to the belief that fears regarding the unopposed supremacy of 
the Czar Nicholas may have been prematurely expressed. The two im- 
portant facts now made known, are the declaration of war by the Sublime 
Porte, and the determined attitude assumed by the governments of France 
and England. 

The former grave item in the news was only announced on credible au- 
thority in London, on the morning of the Asia’s departure from Liver- 
pool, although, as most of our readers are aware, rumours to this same 
effect were prevalent at an earlier date, and have been generally contra- 
dicted in print. Now, however, we are told positively that, on the 26th 
alt., the Sultan cut through ali the meshes of diplomacy by which he has 
been ao long entangled, and acceded to the advice of his counsellors of the 
Divan, who had given their voices for war. Coupled with this report 
comes another not quite so authentic, according to which the Porte has 
awarded to Russia a delay of four weeks, within which the Danubian 
Priacipalities were to be evacuated, under pain of hostilities. There is 
something so novel in this tone, wherewith the invaded threatens the in- 
vader, that—to use an American phrase—one can scarcely realize it. 
How the Autocrat of all the Russias will realize or relish it, we shall soon 
learn. In the mean time, it seems to be pretty generally understood that 
the two great Western powers have beCome weary of the procrastinating 
and shuffling course adopted by the Emperor Nicholas, or are at length 
awakened toa due sense of the danger to which’ Burope must be e 
if he be permitted to take the place of arbiter of her destinies, or eveifto 
inake serious pretensions thereto. Lord Aberdeen may also have been in 
some degree influenced by the smothered resentment of the English people, 
at his want of firmness and decision ; for although hitherto there have not 
been many meetings held for the purpose of expressing public opinion, 
the independent portion of the press must have kept his Lordship well 
informed on the subject. Not all the Jesuitical articles in the London 
Times and its echoes can convince the commonest mind of England, that 
its interests are identified with those of Russia; and as the Coalition 
Cabinet is based on the principle of not encumbering itself with princi- 
ples, and its leading members eulogise each other for a freedom from all 
party prejudices, we may look for a modification of our foreign policy, just 
when a modification is requisite in order to keep the Cabinet together. 
We forbear to repeat any of the gossip afloat respecting warlike demon- 
strations on the part of France and England, because all that is true is 
so enveloped in exaggeration, that what is not tested and sifted is scarcely 
worth reprinting. At this moment it appears most probable that, in place 
of a general European war, there will be but a series of indefinite conflicts 
between the principal parties to the quarrel, after which the lookers-on 
may assume the character of mediators, with better chance of success.—It 
has not escaped our notice that some writers have accused the British 
Ministry of an intention to hasten the downfall and dismemberment of 
Turkey, in order that they might appropriate te their own country a lion’s 
share of the spoil. We have never thought them capable of entertaining 

. Such nefarious schemes ; and trust that the future will exonerate them from 
the mere suspicion of having done so. That Christianity and Civilization 
will, some day, drive the Mussulmen back into Asia, can scarcely admit 
of doubt ; nor is it improbable that, when that day arrives, England will 
have her own interests to consult, and will consult them. But this must be 
when internal dissolution takes place in the Turkish Empire ; not when 
Great Britain has been professing her determination to uphold it. 

Let us pass on ; and amongst the reasons that have deterred us from 
devoting much space to-day to the opinions and prognostications of the 
English journals on this Eastern question, is the recent occurrence of an 
event in Tuscany, regarding which, most of our readers, especially those 
who hail from Scotland, will be glad to have something more than a dry 
recital of facts. We allude, of course, to the case of Miss Cunninghame ; 
and it will be found in another place, set forth at length, and under two 
different points of view. It is perhaps sufficient to invite attention to the 
subject, and at the same time to request that our countrymen, whose na- 
tural indignation carries them approvingly through the thunder-peal of 
the Times, will be good enough to bestow it equally upon the more 
temperate argument of the Chronicle. The case indeed has two sides; for 
if, on the ove hand, the excitement occasioned by the late prosecution of 
the Madiai is sure to be revived in tenfold force throughout Protestant 
England and Scotland, on the other, it cannot be denied that this young 
zealot’s attempts at proselytism were directly in contravention of the ac- 
tual laws of the land wherein she was. Her ignorance of those laws can- 
not honestly be pleaded as a ground for peremptorily demanding her re- 
lease, however much it ought to operate in extenuation of what is called her 
erime. Lord Aberdeen, it seems, and Lord Clarendon have been prompt 
in instructing our representative at Florence to remonstrate with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, evincing, as usual, in dealing with a weak state, 
a readiness and resolution that might with propriety be infused into all 


our diplomatic intercourse. Thestrong point that may be urged on behalf and People, in short, 
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of Miss Cunninghame is, that during the revolutionary period of 1848, this 
tinselled potentate granted a constitution to the Tuscans, whereby the 
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free exercise of every religion was guaranteed. he did by way of ex- 
tricating himself from the awkward dilemma, of absorption by Austria, or 
ejection by his own people. This constitution was formally acknowledged 
by England ; and the subsequent enactment of a law for the protection of 
the Roman Catholic religion, under which the Scottish lady might be im- 
prisoned as a felon for ten years, is an infringement of the covenant alluded 
to. It may be urged that liberty to profess any given creed, and to estab- 
lish public worship according to its rites, does not of necessity include per- 
mission to commence a crusade against another creed. But this would be 
a nice point for casuists, and is altogether too fine for strong-minded par- 
tisans.— As for this foolish Grand Duke and the foolish priesthood who 
would hoodwink him and tyrannise over his country, we must avow that 
a more decided illustration of the truth of the old proverb, “Quem Deus 





&c.,”” never was exhibited before the world. If they had escorted Miss 
Cunninghame quietly to the frontier, they would have sufficiently vindi- 
cated their own civil and religious authority. Thus to offend the nation 
by whose sufferance they co-exist, is the very height of folly ; for it is cer- 
tain that, just as the smoke wreathing from the mouth of a 68-pounder 
melts away into the morning air, so would the patched-up fabric of this 
Florentine government disappear, if a British squadron were to anchor 
before Leghorn. But most earnestly do we hope that these besotted Ita- 
lians will be prudent, and avoid tempting those who have power in their 
hands, and whose hesitation in exercising it might give way, under provo- 
cation such as this. A reflective people may have no particular sympathy 
with the individual ; but appeals on behalf of Protestantism, such as will 
now be elicited, cannot fail of great political effect. There are not want- 
ing men in Great Britain who would have us draw the sword of Cromwell. 


In the confused state of Continental affairs, it is satisfactory to notice 
the removal of one element of discord, the one to which this country was a 
party. Martin Koszta, the Hungarian, has been transferred from the safe 
keeping of the French Consul-Geueral at Smyrna, to the cabin of a U.S. 
merchant-vessel bound to Boston, where some foolish people are busily 
preparing him a reception. The Austrian Government has made some 
amends, by the wisdom of its action, for the absurdity of its speaking. 
Nevertheless, the protest to Europe and the remonstrance to the President 
of the U.S. stand on record ; the conclusion is proper, bat the moral weight 
of Absolutism does not gain thereby. 

Apart from their relative positions in reference tc Russia and Turkey, 
the Continental states do not offer much material for comment. The con- 
ference at Olmutz, between the Sovereigns of Russia and Austria and the 
Prince of Prussia, duly took place ; but the only trast-worthy gleaning 
from it is, that the trio were on a very friendly footing. A little gossip 
on the subject will be inserted elsewhere, if room can be spared. More 
conferences are expected, for the Czar is addicted to locomotion, and knows 
his own personal influence over bis allies. —Taciturn Louis Napoleon has 
allowed the French press to speak with less reserve than usual on the 
great topic of the day ; and the English alliance is obviously just now in 
vogue. As for details of all the journeyings of the Emperor and Empress 
through the Departments, sameness and wearisomeness characterise them. 
Obsequious prefects still bow down ; bishops still prostitute their holy re. 
ligion by addresses that would scarcely befit a canonization ; hired pea- 
sants play the part of an enraptured populace ; and when all is over, the 
ceremonies recommence.—In his last tour, Louis Napoleon visited Bou- 
logne ; and we can scargely doubt that the hope of obtaining there some 
marks of English sympathy was the moving cause. Nor did he entirely 
fail of his object. Boulogne is the great and convenient resort of our coun- 
trymen who chance to be short of cash, or character, or both ; and in such 
circumstances an occasion for excitement or pocket-picking is always 
greeted asa boon. In other respects, Boulogne cannot have presented 
much attraction in the way of souvenirs to his Imperial Majesty of France. 
There it was, almost for the only time in his eventful life, that the great 
Napoleon recoiled before a gigantic project ; there it was that his would- 
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dating from London, and the comments of the Times thereon. The commu- 
nication was made dpropos to the Times’s ignorance of the U. S. laws 
relative to privateering, whereby that villainous system is utterly discoun- 

enanced. That subject was well disposed of ina few paragraphs ; but 
the writer, General Webb, took the opportunity of deprecating the con- 
tinued expression of ill will towards everything connected with this coun- 
try, by which the leading articles in the Times are habitually marked.— 
With great ability, much forbearance, and a frank, candid tone, the writer 
pointed out the injurious effects which must ensue from such unmitigated 
hostility. Perhaps he over-estimated the importance of what is said by 
the Times ; perhaps he took upon himself too decidedly the daty of repre- 
senting his countrymen ; certainly he spoke at injudicions length. But 
there was no possibility of mistaking the friendly nature of his motives; 
and none but cburlish journalists would have refused to auswer in the same 
spirit. Not so, the Times. Begging the question entirely, or at least com 
tracting itself to ® narrow point of view, it, pours out its columns of wit 
and sarcasm, and virtually declares that it rejects the proffered alliance. 
To suppose that either the Courier here or the Times in London coalé 
prevent the exchange of printed abuse between editors and book-ma- 
kers ofrival countries, would be a grand mistake ; but the want of fairness 
and courtesy betrayed by the Times on this occasion deserves rebuke, and 
has received it from more than one quarter, at home. 

_ A sense of justice has induced us to make these remarks, although they 
manifest that we bave not profited by another bit of advice also tendered 
us by our consellor as aforesaid—which was, never in print to forgive an 
injury. We do it, notwithstanding ; for, in confessing that the Courier 
and Enquirer holds the higher position in this newspaper strife, we can- 
not forget that it has at intervals gone to the uttermost extreme, in its 
abuse of England and the English. Nay more, having ourselves ex- 
changed some passes with our Wall Street contemporary, in which we 
flatter ourselves that we were not quite annihilated, we finally received 
an abrupt dismissal from its exchange-list, Now we all know the mean- 
ing of silent contempt ; but to fight, and then ignore your opponent, is, we 
confess, a novelty in warfare or good manners. Still, this case is so glar- 
ing, that we must fly in our preceptor’s face, and repay evil with good. 


The American Cabinet has at length found a representative for its in- 
terests in China, in the person of the Hon. Robert M. McLane of Maryland. 
It is remarkable that the appointmert should have been so long unfilled. — 
Judge Bronson, Collector of this port, has replied in print to the letter ad- 
dressed to him by the Secretary of the Treasury, to which we briefly ad- 
verted last week. His answer is a pungent one, and the politicians look 
upon the result, as a test of the strength of the Administration. On this 
we are not desirous of speculating.—Neither would it suit us to enter into 
the squabble, that has sprung up between the London Times’ correspon- 
dent, Mr. C. Edwards Lester, and sundry supporters of the present Cabinet 
at Washington. Hard things are said, and hard names are given, and 
there are threats of law-suits, and all the elements of a very pretty quar- 
rel. We learn only three things—who it is that now writes hence for the 
leading journal of Europe—that the President and his Administration are 
very desirous to stand well before the British public—that when you sweep. 
down the back-stairs of politice! life, you run great risk of being smother- 
ed in dust.—The Washington Union reiterates its charge against Great 
Britain, of intermeddling in the local affairs of Cuba. We very much 
doubt ourselves, whether the governments of England and Spain are at 
present on speaking terms, without which, any specially delicate negotia- 
tion would be extremely difficult of accomplishment. Furthermore, in riding 
its hobby, an English government might be exceedingly credulous; but 
we shall require something better than the Union’s assertion, before be- 
lieving that it will trust the Court of Spain, in any matter pertaining to 
the Slave trade. 

Nothing in the Colonial papers comes under our eye, which it would 
suit us to e®tract, save an account of the interesting and solemn festival 











be imitator drew upon him the laughter of the world, by his (then) absurd 
| invasion. The cream of all jokes has however been reserved for this third 
Imperial visit to Boulogne. It was Louis Napoleon presenting a medal 
to the gendarme, who arrested him in 1840! What a scene this would 
make for a Napoleonic melodrama! 





Our own quiet little island has not been without its share of excitement, 
in regard to Continental politics and the possibility of a war. Otherwise 
there have not latterly been many topics, to stir up popalar feelings ; and 
the journals are proportionably dull—-The Cholera, we are glad to say, 
makes but slight inroad, although isolated cases are reported in many lo- 
calities. This news, however, is chequered by a sad account from two 
emigrant-ships, bound to this port from Liverpool. The one pat back 
from Cape Clear, with a loss of at least fifty of her passengers ; the other 
was attacked in the Mersey, and lost about half that number. When onc 
recollects the effect of predisposing causes, and then thinks of the ’tween 
decks of an emigrant-ship. even under the best possible regulations, one 
can scarcely wonder that the disease should there be virulent. 

Queen Victoria, at the latest date, was still enjoying the absence of 
state-ceremonials, at her abode in the Highlands of Scotland, and profit- 
ing largely by the opportunity for out-door excursions. In connection 
with the Court, two little paragraphs, elsewhere, should be noticed. 
From the one, the simple life of the Sovereign is apparent. In the other 
Radicalism with suspicious eye invades the Royal privacy. 





Commander McClare, a British naval officer, commanding H. M. S. In- 
vestigutor, has had the honour and the good fortune of practically solving 
the long mooted problem of a communication between the North Pacific 
and the North Atlantic Oceans, by way of the Arctic Seas. Not a reader 
requires to be reminded that the problem was popularly called the North- 
Western Passage, because until a comparatively recent period all the ef- 
forts of nautical skili and seience were devoted to effecting a route from 
East to West. The enterprise has however been achieved in the reverse 
direction, and we learn, with some natural feelings of pride and ex- 
ultation, that an Englishman is now in London, who entered Behring’s 
Straits, three years and a half ago, and emerged through Barrow’s Straits 
but a few weeks since. 

The hastily and clumsily concocted extracts from Lordon evening 
papers of the 7th inst., published in another column, will inform the 
reader of all that is known; and he will perceive that the Investigator 
has not absolutely accomplished the voyage in question. Nor can we 
trace out from these extracts what the situation of the vessel was, so as to 
form any judgment as to her chances of extrication. The accounts are 
meagre ; and not less chequered. On the one hand, we have a question 
settled, on the solution of which, wisely or weakly, the country had long 
set its heart; on the other hand, the absence of all tidings of Sir John 
Franklin and his associates comes heavily home to the heart. 





We recollect that when, several years ago, we took up the trade of jour- 
nalising, to which we had served no apprenticeship, an old stager advised 
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that came off, last week, on Queenston Heights. It may appear unreason- 
able to couple such terms as solemnity and festivity together ; but traly 
the recollections of the past and the hopes of the future seem to have been 
so naturally blended on such an occasion, that we care not to alter the 
expression. Loyalty is no more on the wane in Canada, than bravery. 

There is still an echo here and there of the ramour regarding a contem- 
plated union of the Colonies. It may be well based ; we trust itis. But 
at a period of speculation and vast railroad enterprise, when it is pal- 
pably desirable that the credit of the Colonies should stand high, may not 
this report have been suggested or fostered by persons deeply interested f 
Strength, such as a union would bring about, is one of the securities that 
tell well in the London money market. 





Accounts from Bermuda, of the 12th inst., have been received. By them 
we are glad to learn that Major Oakley of H.M. 56th Regt. has sufficiently 
recovered his health, to assume the duties of the Government. The maligni- 
ty of the disease, by which the island has been afflicted, appears to have 
baffled medical skill and experience. A few more deaths amongst the 
military and the convicts are recorded ; but on the whole, the state of the 
Colony is ameliorated. H. M. steamer Vulcan, from England, with de- 
tachments of the Royal Artillery and the 56th Regt. on board, had been 
most prudently warned off by Major Byles, whilst in temporary command, 
and has subsequently arrived at Halifax, N. S. 





Adventurous Englishmen, who desire to see something of life in the 
West, are advised to refer to an advertisement elsewhere, in which they 
will see that a party is organised for a trip, and desirous of increasing its 
numbers. 





Many of our readers, who have safely crossed the Atlantic under his 
charge, will be glad to learn that Lt. Hosken, R. N. who formerly com- 
manded the Great Western and the Great Britain steamers, has been 
promoted to the rank of Commander. 





There was truth in the ramour that, by convention with the Argentine 
States, the commerce of the Rio de la Plata and its extensive tributaries is 
to be thrown open to the world. 





THE AUTHOR OF “ LONDON ASSURANCE.” 


We have sincere pleasure in reminding our readers that M. Dion. Bourci- 
cault, the distinguished dramatist, the author of London Assurance, Old 
Heads and Young Hearts, Used Up, Love ina Maze, and many other bril 
liant comedies, is now in New York. He arrived some weeks ago, but so sedu™ 
lously did he seem to avoid all that notoriety which usually precedes and accom- 
panies foreign celebrities in this country, that we hesitated, by anythIng beyond 
the mention of his arrival, to break in on a privacy which we silently com- 
mended and approved. We need hardly remind the least informed that Mr. 
Bourcicault is oneof the most elegant dramatic satirists in the English lan- 
guage, and amongst the very few writers who are acknowledged in London, as 
Abe pioneers of that new satiric literature which is beginning to determine the 


| tone of this age, and of which Dickens is the humour, Thackeray the philoso- 


phy, Jerrold the sarcasm, and Bourcicault the wit. 





us, above all things, never to acknowledge ourselvesin the wrong or retreat 

from a position once assumed. Some such regulation seems to prevail in | 
Printing-House Square, London, whence the famous Times issues its daily | 
missives, that are sometimes taken to speak for Queen, Lords, Commons, 


The objects with which the author of London Assurance visits this country 
are eminently characteristic of his enterprising mind. He brings with him two 
comedies which he designs shall first see the light upon the American stage, so 
that we shall enjoy the privilege of initiating a great work of art, and passing 


, ~? | judgment upon its merits in the f~st :astance—a privilege jealously monopolized 
for England itself. We are led to this impression, | hitherto by London. It was reserved for Mr. Bourcicault to be the first European 


by finding in the late numbers of our great English contemporary a length- | writer to acknowledge this as a literary metropolis, capable of conferring 
ened letter from the senior Editor of the V. ¥. Courier and Enquirer | degrees and diplomas of mental merit. We hear, also, that during bis 
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residence amongst us, he will take advantage of the human prospect af- 
forded by our society, to compose a Comedy on American manners. This has 
already been secured by one of the London M nagers, and is destined to form 
the great dramatic feature of next season. We are induced to regard such a 
work with more serious attention, than we should accord to any ordinary fiction 
on the same subject. The Drama is perhaps the most imperishable record of 
society. Inthe comedies of Aristophanes, Menander, Terence, Plautus, Moliére, 
Lope de Vega, Shakspere, Congreve, Beaumarchais, Sheridan, Goldoni, and Pi. 
ecard, down to Scribe, Bulwer and Bourcicaalt, we have a continuous history of 
European manners, with little interval, for a period of two thousand years. 
America is as yet a blank page in this chronicle; and to commence the first 
chapter we could have selected no pen more fit than that of which we speak. 


Let us not regard this promised work, therefore, as a pleasant satire or a few 
hours’ amusement in store for us, but let us rather reflect that should Mr. Bour- 
cicanlt succeed in composing a work on American manners, and impress upon 
it the same stamp of genius and truth, which has maintained the pop. larity of 
his former chefs d’euvre, such a work must become valuable asa type of our 
times, and a mirror of our nature in this country. We do not fear the result. 
He will shew us to ourselves in a manner at once honest and kind, “ nothing 
extenuating nor aught setting down in malice.” He is a satirist, and doubt- 
jess we shall afford ample food for his humour; but the creator of Jesse Rural 
will surely be full ie to detect, appreciate, and acknowledge many noble 
traits in Ame national character. 
During his tour through the States, Mr Bourcicault will also deliver his course 
, consisting of four subjects. Two of these discourses are termed 
, and their titles promise us a peculiar and novel gratification. The first 
on Woman, her Rights and her Wrongs. second in the course 
|x Sed the characteristics of Ewropean Socety. Few persons will dis. 
Mr. aa. soon for dealing with these snbjects in a method 
ve am ; 
that his most remarkable discourse is entitled. The Story of 
Life and Adventures of Two Muses—a Classical Tale. Th 
to be as full of romantic interest, as of classical informa- 
illustrated by some of the first Artists in England. We hear that 
pencils of , Beverley, Callcott, Keene, Cuthbert, and other 
world-wide celebrity, have been en in producing a series of 
which Mr. Bourcicault has brought with him from London. Amongst 
represented are some which we confess the greatest curiosity to see. 
ple : the first tation of the “ Prometheus Bound” by Aischy- 
of us at Athens. Such a picture must not ——— 
archeologist on his mettle, to restore the multitudinous de- 


represents the Temple of Elewsis in Attica during the ce- 
ies. Thence we ~~ ‘abried to the Circus Maximus at 
A age. After which a Calabrian Village in the fifth cen- 
ing a fair, shows us the advent of ads oe and the first bleatings of 
the story proceeds we are introdu ictorially to Hampton Court 

» ing @ Mies given by Cardinal Wolsey to Henry the Eighth. 
Thence we to The Bankside tre during the first representation of 
3 and a peep is afforded to us of > Elizabeth witnessing the Merry 
of Windvor. in the Great Hall at Windsor Castle., These are only a few 
of a series of very remarkable illustrative paintings, which conclude with one 
ting with the minutest fidelity, Interior of the Rubens’ u 

ton of Mr. Bourcicault’s comedy, “‘ Used 
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: Palace, during the representation f 
,” played by command of and before her Majesty the Queen Victoria and the 
Court assembled 


The fourth and last lecture is upon “The Art of Dramatic Writing.” We 
have not learned by which of our Associations these lectures are secured, or 
whether Mr. Bourcicault designs to deliver them upon his own account. In 

case they must be the great literary success of our coming winter season. 


Appointments. 


Downine-street Gossrr.—The Earl of Listowel is appointed a Lord in Wait- 
ing to the Queen, in succession to Lord Elphinstone, nominated Governor of 
Bombay.— Mr. Loftus, who is well known as connected with the Turco-Persian 
boun investigation, is appointed an attaché to the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople, which will enable him to carry on and continne the Assyrian excava- 
tions, and pursue further inquiries into the Bible history of the Kast—Mr. W. 
Campbell is appointed Vice-Consul of Great Britain at Stettin, in the room of 
Mr. Okell, who is dismissed.—Mr. John Forbes, Commissary Clerk for the shire 
of Bantf.—Mr. Robert Dougan, Queen’s Advocate at Sierra Leone.— Observer, 

Rvumovurs—tThe Duke of Cambridge is to succeed to the command in Ireland, 
and Lord Cardigan is to be the es of cavalry. This implies that 
the brevet will take in more colonels to be major-generals than was at first sur- 
mised.— Limerick Chronicle. 








Arup. 


Wan-Orricn, Sept. 30.—2d Regt of Drags; H E Handley, to be Cor, b-p, v 
Feilden, app to 13th Lt Drags. 3d Lt Drags; Lt R M Williams, from 59th Ft, 
liivan, who ex. llth Lt sp 7 Lt J —_ to-ke Capt, b-p, v 
Brisco, who ret; Cor C R Vansittart to be Lt, b-p, v Miller. 14th Pt Drags; 
Whish to be Lt, b-p, v Gratrex, who ret; Cor W H T C Travers to be 
, Vv Ford, who ret; EO V Haldane to be Cor, b-p,v Whish. llth Regt 
3 Lt Ree to be Capt, b-p, v Ward, who ret; Ens W D Napper to be Lt, 
v Roe; T Hill to be Ens, b-p,v Napper. 17th Ft; Ens F F McBayne, from 
be Ens, v Bradford, who ex. 39th Ft; Lt BH O'Reilly, from h- 
be Lt, v Gee, pro, w-p, toan Unatt Compy. 44th Ft; Ens M Brad- 
17th Ft, to be Ens, v M‘Bayne, who ex. 59th Ft; Lt J Sullivan, 
Drags, to be Lt, v Williams, who ex. 69th Ft; Maj D E M‘Kirdy to 
-p, ¥ Paxton, dec ; Capt C F Law to be Maj, re v M‘Kirdy; Lt 
to be Capt, w-p, v Law; Ens C E Malton to be Lt, w-p, v Blood; 
J WH Anderson, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Malton. 71st 
orne to be Capt, b-p, v Wilson, who ret. 87th Ft; First Lt HS 
, to be Capt, b-p, v Fulcher, who ret; Sec Lt A Butler to be First Lt. 
b-p, v Bawtree; R Lampden to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Butler. 3d W I Regt; Ens T 
M Quill to be Lt, w-p, v Wilson, dec. 
Hosrirat Srarr.—J A Hanbury, MB, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, v 
Bell, app to 74th Ft; R F Andrews, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, v King, 
dec 
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Orricz or Onpnancs, Sept. 29.—RI Regt of Artillery; Bvt-Lieut Col W F 
Williams, C B, to be Lt-Col, v Colquhoun, dec; Sec oa A B Campbell to be 
v Williams; First Lt H J W Jervis to be Sec Capt, y Campbell; Sec Lt 
rea Ogilvie to be First Lt, v Jervis. Ouae of RI Engineers; Lts, with 
tem rank: E R James, to be Sec Lt, with permanent rank; W Bailey and 
F E B Beaumont, to be Sec Lt, with Permanent rank. 


Movements.—Major General James Jackson has, we conclude, re- 

the Cape command, to which he had been enpclnees. In the “ Army 

” of the present month neither the general nor his aides-de-camp occupy 
laces assigned to them in last month’s “ List.”—Lieut.-Col. Routh and 
Lieut. Goldrick have exchanged places, the former taking the barrack-master- 
ship of Bristol, and the latter of Canterbury.—Brevet M Rose, of the 55th 
Foot, has been appointed an extra aide-de-camp to the Governor of Gibraltar, 
vice Capt. the Hon. A. F. Egerton, of the Grenadier Guards.—Lt. Dowling, 20th 
‘oot, has succeeded Lieut. Eager, 40th Foot, as superintending officer of the 


Qs 


New Costumes or roe Army.—We can now state exactly what changes are’ 


contemplated in the costumes of the British army. A felt helmet, perfectly 

ventilated, light, pressing equally, and es a handsome form, entirely 

the present chaco. The coatee, with all its lace and frippery, T ay’ 

Seapie Dn alas nena’ Reoeh, wale Gove at renee to the knens. e of 

Cambridge ie to be thanked for this sensible change. These alterations will be 

introduced into the next issue of clothing. In the form of the knapsack a ma- 

also been sanctioned. The improvements consist in the 

the width of the lower part of the knapsack so as to leave greater 

for dle and pouch ; in the manner in which the 

By bs Wes daecipenonnce Of soperate savage tor the quest cect ; cod ba th 

ce ‘or 3; and in the 

addition of a little of ne ee wast ne ee 

ntally in the inner part of the knapsack across the 
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Navy. 


We are 60 cramped for space that we must omit our usual list :—Sir James 
A. Gordon, who was Lieut. Governor, is appointed to succeed Sir C. Adam, as 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital. There is t complaint that this valuable 
gift was not conferred on the Earl of Dundonsld.—-Rear Adml. Corry’s squadron 
‘was cruising, at last dates.—The Leander, 50, Capt. King, had sailed for the 


Obituary. 
Azaco,—Francis Dominick ARaGo,—a native of the south of France 
scion and representative of a family long distinguished in litera- 
and arms, was born on the 20th of February, 1786. Arago re- 
first education at Toulouse, and afterwards obtained ready and 
honourable admittance at the Parisian Polytechnic School, to enter 
under circumstances, is an honour in itself; since each applicant 
undergo one of the severest mathematical examinations ible before 
become a member of an establishment which Napoleon called his 
for heroes. Arago’s course in the Polytechnic Institution was 
with such brilliant ability, that, immediately on leaving it, Arago 
the Observatory of Paris ; and he was shortly after select- 
iot in his operation of measuring an arc of the meridian in 
ey no Gane consequent upon this expedition would torm 
. are thus narrated in that interesting annual, “ Men of 
me :”— 
While M. Arago was at Galazo, in Majorca, war broke out between 
France and Spain ; and, under pretence that the fires which he made to aid 
scientific measurements were intended to enlighten the march of the 
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French troops, an attempt was made by the populace to seize Arago. 
He fled te div coast th Ghegaten, and, after a series of hair-breadth escapes 
he embarked afresh, and arrived within view of Marseilles et but there the 
ship was attacked by a Spanish corsair, and Arago was taken prisoner to 
Rosas. Here all the preparations for a mili execution were made be- 
fore his eyes, with a Woe to frighten Arago, who was unknown, into the 
confession that he was an emigrant Spaniard, and to gain a pretence for 
confiscating the coveted vessel. In the end base plneed in the cellar of 
a prison, where he lived without light, overrun w th vermin, and was 
often left for two days together without food. It happened that the Al 
rian vessel by which Arago bad sailed bad carried two lions, intended by 
the Dey as a present to the Emperor. One of these died on the passage ; 
and Arago contrived to send a letter to the Dey, informing him that his 
lion had been starved to death, as it probably was, by the Spaniards. 
The Dey, enraged at the loss of the animal, addressed an angry letter to 
the Spanish Government, demanded recompense for the arbitary seizure 
of the vessel, and threatened war if it were not immediately restored. A 
permission to set sail for Marseillles soon after reached Arago, just as he 
thought his affairs were at the worst ; but the incompetent pilot conducted 
the hip ata venture about the Mediterranean for several days, and at 
last made a landing at Bougie. As the ship was no longer seaworthy, 
Arago resolved to proceed to Algiers by land, disguised as an Arab, and 
conducted by a Marabout—a feat which long lacked credence among the 
French officers. 

“The Dey bad just died ; a revolution, of which Arago was a witness, 
immediately destroyed his successor; the new ruler demanded of the 
French Government payment of a pretended debt ; and as a categoric re- 
fusal arrived from Paris, Arago, with every Frenchman in Algiers, was 
inscribed on the list of slaves, expecting every day to be conducted to the 
galleys. At length, in 1809, after enduring many hardships, Arago ob- 
tained permission to leave Africa with a convoy of Algerian vessels and a 
corsair of the same nation ; but, just as they were in sight of Algiers, 
the convoy was stopped by two English frigates, and brought to Lord 
Collingwood. The corsair in which Arago sailed managed to escape, and 
after being chased once or twice, safely landed him in France.” 

On bis arrival in France, the gallant adventurer was elected a member 
of the Institute, and, as such he showed himself one of the greatest la- 
bourers in the cause of science that the world has yet seen. His endless 
discoveries among them—his determination of the diameters of planets, 
and his discovery of coloured polarisation, and of magnetism by rotation 
—will immortalise his name. M. Arago’s scientific essays are almost 
without number ; they have for years continually illumined the pages of 
the “ Transactionsde |’ Académie des Sciences,”’ the “‘ Memories d’ Arceiul,”’ 
and the * Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes. Arago was a member of 
every scientific society in Europe. In politics he was a democrat. He 
publicly endeavoured to dissuade Marmont from attacking the citizens in 
the Revolution of July, 1830; and he was minister of Marine in the Pro- 
visional Government of the Revolution of 1848. M. Arago had also 
achieved a literary reputation ; and he was deservedly renowned as an 


"orator. One speech of his remains on memorable record—that where, op- 


posed to Lamartine. he boldly contended for the superiority of the learned 
men and philosophers of modern times over those of classic antiquity. 
Arago was in everything a dauntless and unbending spirit. The energy 
of his nature, which impelled his victorious advance into regions of know- 
ledge hitherto unknown and unconquered, carried him far away into po- 
litical extremes. “Iam” he used to say, “a sworn enemy of all privi- 
leges, a hater of every monopoly, a friend to free-trade, and a devoted de- 
fender of the rights of the people.” Those principles he was ever ready 
to maintain to the utmost. Science throughout the world has experienced 
a loss in the recent death of this great philosopher and genius of the 
nineteenth see get 4 

The funeral of M. Arago, on the 4th inst., was a public and remarkable 
one. The government, the scientific world, and the Republicans were all 
represented. The pall was borne by M. Biot, M. Goudchaux, a scholar of 
the Polytechnic School, &., working-men. The poet Bérange, Horace 
Vernet, Cavaigaac, Bixio, Lamennies, Jules Havre, and many other men 
of note were present. Rw | 

Drowned in New Zealand, Lt. Hutchinson, R.E.—Lost at sea, Lt. Du Cane, 
60th Royal Rifles. At Rangoon, on the 15th of July, Lt. W. B. Mason, R.N., 
Flag-Lieut. of H.M.S. Fox, youngest son of Vice-Adml. Sir F. Mason, K.C.B., of 
Wheeler-lodge, Welford, drowned by the upsetting of his boat, while assisting 
the E. L. steam-frigate Moozuffur, wrecked off the mouth of the Rangoon River. 
—At St. Clement's, Jersey, J. Tindal De Veulle, Esq., late of the 7th Hussars.— 
At Rochester, 8. J. Sweyne, M.D., Deputy Inspector of Fleets and Hospitals.— 
At Airth Castle, Stirlingshire, Pulteney Mein, Esq., late of H.M. 73d Re 
Joshua Knowles, Esq., of Stormer Hill, Lancashire.— At North Rode, Cheshire) 
Michael Daintry, late Capt. in the 6§h Dragoon Guards.—At Brighton, the Hon, 
and Revd. Somerville Hay, son of the late Earl of Erroll.--Colonel Louis de Ca- 
doudal, last surviving brother of the celebrated leader of Brittany, and twenty 
years his junior, has just died at his country seat in La Vendée, aged 63.—At 
Ockbrook, Derbyshire, Charles Murray, Esq., Gentleman Porter of the Tower, 
and formerly Capt. in H.M. Ist Regt. of Guards.—On the 4th of A t, Genl. 
John Illingworth, at his estate, Chonana, near Guayaquil.—At Dublin, J. G. 
Elkington, surgeon, formerly of the 17th Lancers, after a lengthened service of 
47 years, having served through the Peninsula and at Waterloo.—In Edinburgh, 
R. C. Copland, ., Lt. R. N.—Brevet Brigadier General Childs, of the regular 
U.S. army, died at Tampa Bay, of yellow fever, on the 8th inst. He served 
with distinction in Mexico. 


pAusic. 


{raLiAN Oreea.—After a five years’ absence, which it seems could not be 
prolonged, Verdi's ‘‘ 1 Lombardi’ re-appeared before a New York audience on 
Monday evening last. That Opera was last given to us at the beginning of De 
cember, 1848, at the Astor Place Opera House, then under Mr. Fry’s manage 
ment, at a time when Italian Opera was supposed to be at the height of its 
success, when it was most fashionable, and when Mr. Fry had the largest list of 
subscribers ever had to Opera in this city. It was a failure even then, though 
produced in a most showy and expensive style, with artists who were then- 
prime favourites, with a large double orchestra, with all other means and appli- 
ance to produce success, and with a fashionable prestige in its favour. It was 
then a fiasco, we say, and it is not to be wondered at, that it did not succeed 
now. 

Although we sympathise with the industrious and energetic manager, we can- 
not as true lovers of the musical art say that we regret this want of success. It 
shows that people prefer music to show and brassy noises, and that, despite 
the large doses of Verdi we have had from time to time given to us, he has not 
made headway in the affections of the Opera-goers. Were it not an oft-repeated 
story, we would feel inclined to state some of the principal reasons for our dis- 
like of Verdi's Operas. We know not, as we have heard or seen but little of 
them, what that composer's latest Operas, such as ‘‘ Louisa Miller” and “‘ Rigo- 
letta,”.may be like ; indeed we hear, that they are more melodious, less brassy, 
and better instrumented for the Quartette. But we speak of ‘‘ Lombardi,” 
“ Ernani,” ‘‘ Nabucco,” ‘“‘ Macbeth,” and others, when we say, that such pro- 
ductions are enough to ruin all singers, and to depopulate the musical world of 





stant straining of the voice, hang through four acts at the skirt of the Piccole 
flute, and overtop the noises of all the brass and reed that are brought to bear 
against her. And if she be lucky and strong enough to accomplish it, to her 
own or her teacher's satisfaction, it is almost certain that her middle and na- 
tural voice is either gone, or has become weak, false, or uncertain. The same 
remarks apply to Tenor, Baritone and Bass. That rich, mellow, luxurious, and 
most sympathetic quality of voice, known as the Contralto, Signor Verdi never 
writes for. He seems to be unaware of its existence ; and through him and 
others of his ilk, it has of late become almost banished from the Opera. 

Of the performance of ‘“‘ Lombardi” we have but little tosay. The Opera 
gives an opportunity for considerable display of scenery and costumes, and Mr. 
Maretzek we presume did the best he could in that way, under the circum- 
stances. The costuming was good; the scenery, however, old and indifferent. 
Some of the chorusses were sung with considerable power and precision ; and 
the Orchestra was a trifle better kept together than on some other recent occa- 
siods. Perhaps, had the patronage been better, the Orchestra and the band on 


, | the stage would have been stronger ; at all events, the total effect might have 


been considerably improved by more strength of instruments.—Of the artists, 
Steffanone and Beneventano alone deserve especial mention for good, careful, 
and artistic performances : Sig. Salvi seemed to us “ not i’ the vein.” 

For last evening, “ Norma” was announced. Now that Jullien and the Ra- 
vels, two powerful rivals to the Opera, have left the field to Mr. Maretzek, we 
expect to see some of the new grand Operas, which were promised at the be. 
ginning of the season, properly produced. We feel confident that good success 
awaits them, for the quiet perseverance and energy of the manager will not go 
unrewarded. 

Jviun’s Concerts.—These delightful Festivals, which for two months 





past have been our main source of musical enjoyment, are at an end, and M. Ju- 


rising vocalists. No young Soprano can possibly, without unnatural and com stag 





lien with his great Orchestra will entertain the Bostonians on Monday evening 
for the first time. We truly regret his departure, the more so since we know 
that he might have continued his concerts here until New Year’s day, with still 
increasing success. His last week among us has been a worthy and triumphant 
close to the entire series. 

On Thursday we had the last of the Classical Programmes—a “ Mozart 
night,” @ glorious sequel to Beethoven and Mendelssohn! We shall only allude 
to a very few prominent points in the rendering of Mozart. The Overture to 
“ Flauto Magico” was very perfectly given. All cognoscenti are aware of the 
great difficulties presented in this overture, by the seemingly simple ascending 
and descending chromatic passages for Flute, Clarionet,and Oboe. It was truly 
delightful to listen to those passages on this occasion; all were charmingly 
done, but especially the Clarionet was most delicious. The Overture was warmly 
encored, and if possible even better played on its repetition. In regard to M. 
Jullien’s reading of it, he certainly seemed to us to hurry it too much at the end, 

Something like the s ame fault we have to find in the first movement of the 
‘« Jupiter Symphony,” which, by being too fast, lost some of its breadth and 
grandeur of effect. The Andante and Minuetto however were given in exqui 
site taste and perfectly correct time. The peculiar effects of the descending 
chromatic passages in the Minuet, especially the second part, were most charm- 
ing, the instruments blending together, and giving it all the expression, mean. 
ing, and soul, that Mozart’s genius conceived. 

Mile Anna Zerr sang Della vendetta better than ever, and sustained the high 
F with wonderful power, She was deservedly encored, and mirabile dictu, posi- 
tively had the good taste to repeat what was encored. Batti, Batti, she sang 
too fast, decidedly, although she was encored, whereupon she sang in German, 
but in very good style, the Vedrai cariuo from the same Opera. 

And now we must for some time bid farewell to Jullien and his artists, who 
have given us so much real pleasure. We cannot do less than wish them the 
best possible success; and we envy our friends in the places M. Jullien may visit 
the great treat that he has in store for them- 





Brama. 


Tut Broapway.—The usual monotony of the old stock-pieces, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Williams commonly appear, has been diversified during the 
past week, by the production of a couple of new trifles, intitled “‘ Law for La- 
dies,” and “ Dick the Newsboy.” In the former we have an old guardian who 
insists on his ward’s marrying either himself or his nephew, and the ward who 
refuses to choose between them, having already placed her affections elsewhere. 
The end of the piece—(what other end could it have, pray ?)—is to show how 
the ward outwitted the guardian by assuming a number of different characters, 
in which she successively perplexes and alarms the old hunks, till he finally con- 
sents to her marriage with the man of her choice.—“ Dick the Newsboy” is one 
of those local and melodramatic affairs which flourish in, and are the delight of, 
the minor melodramatic theatres. It is better suited to the meridian of the Bow- 
ery or Chatham street, than to that of the Broadway. The plot is of no conse- 
quence, save that it gives Mrs. Williams an opportunity of wearing boy’s panta- 
loons, and uttering a number of clap-trap speeches about honesty and worth in 
low life. What little she hadto do was well done; but we think the whole thing 
does her no justice, and we doubt not but it will soon be shelved.—In “ Law 
for Ladies,” she appeared to great advantege as the Protean-ward, and gave us 
two or three of her inimitable Yankee girls, besides a Yankee boy, and a tragi- 
o.l Swiss organ-grinder.—We must not forget to mention the trivial part of a 
New York loafer in “‘ Dick the News-boy.” It was rendered by Mr. Fisk for- 
merly of Burton's, and is by far the best thing we have seen him do.—The 
houses have been particularly good.—Mr. Anderson, who has just returned from 
a very successful English tour of engagements is underlined for next week. 


Burron’s.—A new two-act piece, which we scarcely know how to classify, 
has been brought out here under the title of ‘‘ The Two Friends.’”’ The plot is 
a serious one and interesting enough, but it does not seem to produce much im- 
pression upon the audiences, who, being accustomed to the broad humour and 
farcical pleasantries of lighter works, cannot enter con amore into a graver vein. 

This evening, Miss Agnes Robertson, a débutante from the Princess’s 
Theatre in London, is to make her first appearance. We observe by the Canada 
papers that she has achieved a decided success with our Northern amateurs, 
in #éme of those pretty little parts, either written for Madame Vestris, or con 
genial with her style. We bespeak her a kindly greeting. 


WaA.vacg’s.—“ Bleak House”’ is the order of the day ; though we are glad to 
see that the bills announcing its ran make mention of some elegant trifles, such 
as “ A Morning’s Call,”’ and “ Two Can Play at that Game.” 


N1sLo’s.—The triumphant season of the Ravels and the brief but brilliant en- 
gagement of the new Russian dancer closed on Thursday. The house was 
crowded to suffocation ; the orchestra was the meanest in numbers and ability 
that ever attempted to entertain twenty-seven hundred people. It was conse- 
quently a most shabby farewell ; and that is all that we can say about it. 


Mr. G. V. Brooke 1n Lonpon.—This gentleman has met with prodigious and 
continued success during a protracted engagement at Drury Lane. The critics, 
with rare exceptions, dun’t like him—the public does ; and as the former write 
for the pleasure of the latter, the formers’ views (again with some exceptions) 
become more modified, as we find them on each successive arrival. Recording 
therefore the unquestioned triumphs of Mr. Brooke, and yet looking back 
to our last recollections of him, we copy the dictum of a clever but severe 
London contemporary, whom we often quote. There is no ill-will in our so 
doing. In fact we have to gulp down, as best we may, some hard terms ap- 
plied to our beloved countrymen in the mass. 


_ BROOKE 48 VIRGINIUS. 


On Saturday night I went to see Gustavus Brooke play Virginius, which was 
not a very lively entertainment, though a more successful performance—if 
boisterous applause can constitute success—has not made the walls of old Dru 
resound for many a long year. There was something half comical, half painful, 
in the stupid genuine del ight of that eminently British public at the Boanerges 
of the Drama, as he “split the ears of the groundlings.” There is a story of 
Power entering te green-room of the Haymarket Theatre, dressed for Tedty 
the Tiler, who, as he stood against the mantel-piece, cool and pleasant, remarked 
to that spluttering ———” Charles Kean, who sat panting and perspiring, 
with all the dust and failure of Bosworth field upon him, “ you seem hot, Mr. 
Kean.”’ “ Yes,” replied Charles, with withering sarcasm, “there is some 
difference between playing Richard the Third and Teddy the Tiler.” “ Yes,” 
replied Power, adjusting his neckcloth, “ physically.” —To make this story more 

rfect, the reader id be told, that not only is the story itself literally true, 
bat that Charles Kean tells it against Power,—which is a pléasing illustration 
of his general quickness of perception. 

“ Physically,” then, Gustavus Brooke is the greatest tragic actor on the 
e, and as, except Phelps, all the other tragic actors known to me are not 
what I should call eminently intellectual, what I have just said amounts very 
much to saying that Brooke is, with that single exception, the greatest eK 
actor on our stage. Nevertheless, he is ‘a man who, take him for all in all,” 
I have no wish “ to look upon his like again.” The paradox of his success is 
intelligible as soon as one watches his audience. When he is violent,—and he 
is magnificently violent, with a certain leonine, sometimes bovine, power,—the 
audiences are in ecstacies. When he runs up his voice in alt, and drops to a 
double G, with the stretch of compass, if not with the ap/omd, of an Alboni, the 
audiences are naively startled by vocal feat, and, not troubled with critical 
misgivings as to sense, thoroughly give themselves up to the sensation. And 
thus a physical actor is applauded by a physical eniienes. The question of 
intelligence never comes into consideration. So undeniably was this the case 
on Saturday night, that the audience, uproarious when Brooke was roarious— 
uproarious when Davenport was spasmodic and noisy—manifested so high a 

ish for the sensation of sonority, that they | cheered even the mob, 
when the mob was tumultuous in its yocrwy bs oy republicanism. Why not! 
if Brooke and Davenport, stunning their lethargic ears, could earn their ap- 
plause, why not ungainly “supers,” with a body of sound surpassiug that of 
any single pair of lungs? One or two passages which Brooke delivered finely, 
with a quiet, manly pathos, passed unheeded ; a British audience criticizes 
ooting as the dustman did the unadulterated beer: ‘‘ There’s no headache in 
it 

From this you may gather that I am neither surprised nor swayed by Brooke’s 
success. I see in him the magnificent half of an actor, perhaps even (cunsider- 
ing action as representation, and that in representation these means are eveD 
more important than the intellect) one may say two-thirds of an actor; a noble 
person, a powerful voice, immense physical energy, and a certain breadth of 
style, “‘ if style it can be called which style is none,” an elocution careful (some- 
what too careful), and a thorough familiarity with stage business and stage tra- 
dition: these are his qualities. Now, if you think of these qualities, and bear in 
mind that an audience always “ takes for granted,” believing when & man says 
“I love you,” that he feels and looks what he says, you will understand how, 
with such an audience, the success of such an actor must be assured, At any 
rate, there is no disguising the fact that the audiences gathered within the 
walls of Drury Lane do greatly admire and enjoy Gustavus Brooke, and that 

cultivated person you meet is lost in wide astonishment at such success 
being possible. VIVIAN. 
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New Books. 


Tux Sscoxp War wira Exoianp. By J. T. Headley. New York, 
Scribner.—Clerical ovations in honour of the God of War still continue ; 
and when one sees this popular writer’s name attached to any new work, 

or forthcoming, oae may reckon pretty surely on an outburst 
of sympathetic eloquence, poured forth on battle-fields and their terrible 
belongings. Let us, however, whilst we decline entering upon any criti- 
cism on the work, do Mr. Headley the justice to say that in his present 
volumes he is more reflective and leas school-boyish than he is wont to be, 
albeit he does go out of his way at times, to course after an allusion to 
Napoleon. But who can wonder at professed bock-makers accommodating 
themselves to the popular taste? Mr. Headley is reported to be the best 
paid writer of his time and country. Alas, that it should be 80, but so 
it is! 

Mun anv Turvos as I saw THEM mw Evrore. By Kirwan. Harper. 
~-Another Bonapartist clergyman here gives his flock the benefit of his 
tour. The contents are not remarkable for their freshness ; the style is 
ejaculatory. The most striking feature is a hatred of and contempt for 
popery, broadly set forth in season and out of season. 

Poems. By David Bates, Philadelphia. Lindsay & Blackiston.— 
A duodecimo of two hundred pages, filled with tepid and unobjectionable 
verse, ofa kind that might be spun out into a dozen volumes, without any 
serious tax upon an ordinary author’s abilities. It is not pleasant to 
dampen the aspirations of would-be poets; but it would be exceedingly 
unkind to flatter the one before us. The good sense and good feeling that 
he evinces might be much more beneficially and creditably employed. 


History or tue Navy or tar U.S. By J. Fenimore Cooper. New 
York. Putnam.—A new edition, in one thick octavo, of a well-known 
work. It has been continued from 1815 down to the present period, from 
manascript notes of the late lamented author, and from other authentic 
sources. 


Tax Art-Journat. G. Virtue.—Two good engravings and a few cle- 
ver wood-cuts are the mentionable items in the September number of this 
agreeable periodical. The former are—MacDowell’s very fine sculptured 
group of Virginius, exhibited at the Koyal Academy in 1850—and a clever 
view of Utrecht by George Jones, from the inexhaustible Vernon Gallery. 
The wood-cuts accompany an interesting memoir of Metsu. 


Mewores or Joun Apernetay, F. R. S.—By George Macilwain, F. R. 
8., London. Hurst and Blackett.—Perhaps surgery is more indebted to 
Jobn Abernethy for being raised from the position of a rather mechanical 
art, to the rank of a science, that even to John Hunter himself. Hunter 
rose above the sur, Life in its largest extent was the subject of his 
thoughts and inquiries : even in science, he was not ed @ comparative 
anatomist, but, if sach a term may be used, a comparative physiologist. 
Able as a practical —— original as the real founder of modern scien 
tific surgery, in opposition to ~ bleeding,” “ bone-setting,” and “ opera- 
tions,” John Hunter is more associated in the mind as a philosopher than 
as a practitioner however eminent. 

It must not be supposed that Abernethy was devoid of philosophy, or 
ignorant of comparative anatomy or other cognate science. From the 
outset of his career he called in chemistry to the. aid of his investigations 
of human physiology ; he examined animals both in their parts and as 
wholes, though not with the depth or extent of Hunter; and he saw as 
clearly as his great prototype, that practicalsurgery was a trade above a 
butcher, and that it was asurgeon’s business to cure a patient, not to cut 
him up. As regards Abernethy’s great achievemente—the dependence of 
one organ upon another, the probability not to say certainty that in many 
cases the root of disease would be found in some organ different from that 
where the symptoms appeared, and the necessity of constitutional treat- 
ment in every case—the truth had been seen more or less dimly by Hunter 
and others, and doubtless acted upon many without their realising 
even to their own minds the principles of their practice. Abernethy saw 
those principles, and laid them down aslaws ; he stamped them, too, upon 
the profession, and even the —_ at large. He did this not ovly by the 
detieatnene and certainty of his pe on as an observer, and clear- 
ness of his expression as a writer, but by his power asa le@ture?. As the 
head of a school, he impressed his views upon many pupils, or rather dis- 
ciples, who carried his ideas into practice in almost every direction. The 
great popularizers of physiological, hygienic, and special medicine, were 
andoubtedly Southwood Smith and Andrew Combe. But Abernethy was 
the first who aimed at giving the patient idea of general treatment appli- 
cable to particular disease. His peculiarities of manner, the strange, 
terse, or piquant anecdotes told of him, and the stranger still «ascribed to 
him, drew an attention to the views of the man, which the clearness of his 
style or the importanceof his views}would not of themselves have attained. 
Many read “ my Book,” from the social celebrity of the author, who would 
not have read the book of any other medical man. 

In speaking of Abernethy as a great surgical improver and medical re- 
former, it is not needful to swear by his words, or to uphold his principles 
in their extreme extent. It is possible that he pushed some of his doc- 
trines too far. For example, a disease originating in disordered digestion 
may have so far injured other organs as to set up what is tantamount to 
original disease, which will not be cured by general treatment, even if the 
digestion could be restored to a healthy state. At the same time, as Mr. 
Macilwain bai 4 observes, Abernethy’s views as expounded in his works 
have been much exaggerrated and distorted, either by the misrepresenta- 
tions of opponents or the imperfect apprehension of foolish friends. Some- 
thing may be ascribed to his singularity of illustration and his terseness 
of style ; he was satisfied if he indicated the principle. For instance, his 
alleged prescription to the rich and idle gourmand, “live upon a sixpence 
a day and earn it,” with similar biting remarks, were not intended to be 
literally followed. They indicated the cause and the cure, however 
roughly. In such cases, it may be said in excuse for the physician, that 
he was a quick judge of character, and probably saw that the patient’s 
habits were unchangeable. 

It is —— y the fate of reformers to be forgotten with the evils the 
reform. quarter ofa century has not elapsed since Abernethy’s death 
yet his memory with the public at large is rather a tradition connected 
with his oddities than a knowledge of his views or of the services he ren- 
dered. After every allowance is made for what had been done before 
Abernethy, and what was done by men who it may be allowed accompa- 
nied rather than followed him. (though we remember none such, ) those ser- 

were very great. They are shown daily in limbs preserved, which 
before his time would certainly have been “ + Coalien off” ; in greater and 
more matic efforts to check or mitigate inward complaints, so as to 
avoid, if possible, the necessity of operations ; and more than all, perhaps 
in a less mechanical and sy aplomadic treatment of complaints which were 
not strictly bis province at all, but that of the physician. Those medical 
men who laugh at Abernethy have had their whole practice modified by 
Meche lite of ah 

e life of a hospital surgeon is rarely eventful. The rules of the insti- 
tation compel him to begin his education within its walls, and he gener- 
ally remains there till he retires from practice. Such was Abernethy’s 
case ; nor had he the poverty or long obscurity to struggle against which 
besets many men in the professions of law and medicine. His family, it 
is said, was Scotch in its origin, but had resided for some generations in 
Ireland, where both his great grandfatner and grandfather were eminent 
as Dissenting ministers. His father wasa merchant in London ; where (in 
Coleman Street) John Abernethy was born, in 1764, After an education 
at a provincial school, he was, in 1779, apprenticed to Sir Charles Blicke 
@ surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and “eminent” in his day. 
Blicke, it is well known, was addicted to making money, and pursued his 
art somewhat in the fashion of a trade. More than the cummon practice 
of surgery, as then followed, he could not teach ; but he probably did what 
he could ; for Abernethy dedicated one of his earlier publications to him 
and always seemed to look upon him with regard. In addition to theedu. 
cation at Bartholomew’s, Abernethy attended the Londom Hospital, and 
studied under Sir William Blizard ; a man who lived to upwards of ninety 
surviving his great pupil, and connecting the old “ barber-surgeon”’ with 
the surgeon of the present day. Under Blizard, young Abernethy learned 
more than ander Blicke ; for the former was lofty in his idea of a “ profes- 
sional” gentleman, and really enthusiastic in his profession : perbaps Bli- 
zard advanced him more in life than his own master, as Abernethy was a 
favourite pupil. Beyond the mechanics of his art, his true teacher was 
probably John Hunter, whose lectures he attended whenever he had an 
opportunity, and with whose works he was thoroughly familiar. There is 
no doubt, however, that Nature was Abernethy’s best instructor, combined 
with his observing and reflecting mind, and his unflinching industry. So 


high did his industry and ability raise his youthful reputation, that he’was 


elected Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s at the carly age of twenty- 
three. About the same time, be to lecture in Bartholomew Close. 
His great acquirements, bis views even at that age. and perhaps 


more than all, bis interesting impressive mode of lecturing drew man 
students to him. In a few years his rooms would not hold his pupils. . 

In 1790-’91, the Hospital built a theatre, it may be said for Abernethy, 
for hardly amybody else lectured there at that time. He shortly after be- 
gan te write ; in his papers on experiments connected with the skin, 
and his discussions on the counexion of the lungs, skin, and liver, in con- 
sumption, exhibited an accuracy of observation and reach of view which 
be perhaps never Before he was thirty he may be said to have 
been well advanced in the world: his repu was established as a 
teacher, his practice extensive, and his ts of fortune sure. His 
labours, however, told upon him eventually, Mr. Macilwain says he aged 

rematurely at fifty ; and, though he cannot be said to have died young, 
iving to sixty-seven, his latter years were full of infimities. He left a 
large family, with the means of maintaining the position in which he him- 
self lived ; but nothing like so wealthy as he might have done had he 
cared for money, or not have driven it away by oddities, temper, and a 
spirit of independence, pushed at times to radeness and offence. This to 
& great extent was constitutional irritabili . The expression of his 
countenance, and his whole manner when not displeased, was that of be- 
nevolence, or more—a sort of paternal benignity. 

Mr. Macilwain’s work is less a bi hy of his old master than a me- 
moir of his medical career, and a n of his principal works, Both of 
these are well done; but the effect of the book is somewhat marred by a 
habit of digression, not always even appropriate, The very able rem 
on the skin, which introduce the ana'ysis of Abernethy’s Essay on the 
Skin and Lungs, are valuable for their information and their philosopby. 
The scattered notices of the state of the profession at various periods are 

leasant in themselves and are connected with the career of Abernethy. 

he remarks on the abuses attending our system of hospitals, if not en- 
tirely grounded, are useful. Almost every topic, however, as it turns up 
is accompanied by reflections that might well have been omitted; and 
the best, except the strictly medical remarks, are somewhat encumbered 
by needless periods. As a sketch of a career which it is well to have, 
before those who remember its subject follow him to the tomb—as a me- 
mento of Abernethy’s claims upon the world, and a notice of bis works 
and views—-though that might have admitted of greater fulness—these 
volumes are welcome. The /ife of Abernethy has yet to be written. The 
best account of his contribution to healing science would be, as Mr. Ma- 
cilwain intimates, a well-edited republication of his works, or at least the 
best of them : but that we suppose might not pay.—London Spectator. 


pine Arts. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAwaRE, Vew York. Goupil & Co, 
—Leutze’s noble picture illustrating this subject was fully described in the 
Albion of November 1, 1851, on occasion of its public exhibition in this 
ciiy. It has now been engraved in line, and on a large scale, by Paul 
Girardet of Paris, and is ready for delivery to subscribers. The deserved 





popularity of the original work, and the nationality that hangs about it,’ 


will certainly secure it an immense circulation. The general wintry effect 
is perhaps better preserved in the print than it was by Leutze himself in 
oil; but in other respects, we cannot honestly class it with the first-rate 
samples of the engraver’s skill, which sometimes find their way hither 
from Paris. The size is about 39 inches, by 23. 





Srarvgz or Sm Ropert Peer ty Westminster Appey.—A statue of Sir 
Robert Peel, cut out uf a most beautiful block of stainless white marble, 
has just been quietly and unostentatiously erected in Westminster Abbey. 
No importunity of announcement preloaded the coming of this new acces- 
sion to the monumental population of this grand old Temple—no flourish 
of trumpets attended the inauguration. The haunter of those majestic 
architectural avenues, ever resonant with choral memories—the accus- 
tomed reader of that grand stone missal, whose crowded legends are his- 
tory—finds only that a new page has been added, without advertisement, 
—that a new statue stands conspicuously against a column at the corner 
of the north transept :—and wonders at the im nee of the work com- 

ared with the silence which has attended its enshrinement. Secretly, as 
if shrinking under a shame of some kind from that marble immortality to 
which it is consigned, has the figure of the great statesman ascended the 
pedestal on which it is to asa esentative to future generations 
of the man who gave to political children “bread,” and here re- 
ceived from them in return—but in no grudging or ungratefal sense—*“ a 
stone.” For, this is the monument voted by the nation, through its Par- 
liamentary voice, to the memory of Sir Robert Peel. 

We have spoken much lately--and have more to speak—on the subject 
of Art Competitions :—and with all their disadvantages—which we have 
shown to reside, not in the principle, but in the faults of its application— 
this work will go far to reinforce the argument in their favour. Competi- 
tion has been in every way in the ascendant in the matter of these Peel 
Statues. All over the land the national heart insisted on this expression 
ofits grief. A sort of competition was thus established between the great 
towns themselves as to who should have the best statue,—and each town 
thought it safest to enter into the general competition by means of an in- 
dividual competition in its own case. Well, Parliament voted £5,000 for 
a national monument,—to stand in the City of Westminster, and take its 
place in the temple which holds the ashes and the effigies of England’s 
illustrious dead. Of course, it was important that the metropolis should 
not be beaten by the provinces in this Art Competition—that the monu- 
ment reared by the whole nation should not fall behind the monuments 
severally reared by its constituent parts. The guarartees taken else- 
where or have been taken here, by the production of models and the 
empannelling of a competent jury for selection from amongst them. But 
Lord John Russell was Prime Minister—and he chose, as our readers 
know, to look on this £5000 of the nation’s as at his private disposal—on 
this national commission as a piece of pocket patronage. Quietly and 
silently, behind the backs of all the sculptors in England, he handed over 
the work to Mr,Gibson—who went quietly and silently away to Rome, to 
execute it—and quietly and silently the statue has, at this late hour, 
ascended its pedestal in Westminster Abbey. 

For Lord John Russell’s own sake, we hope he is satisfied with the re- 
sult :—but we are bound to tell him that the artists and critics of Eng- 
land are not. We have heard amongst them but one opinion of this work. 
A performance so poor in conception—so entirely surrendered to the old 
worn-out conventions—threadbare by use, even if their principle had not 
been utterly inapplicable to the age in which we live—we have not seen 
for many aday. Here stands Sir Robert Peel—par excellence the Eng- 
lish statesman—sprung out of the very heart of the industrial population 
of England, and out of the Egypt of his greatness sending corn plentifully 
into the starving Canaan whence he came—here stands the familiar figure 
which pleaded night after night the people’s cause, in the House of Com- 
mons——as nearly every man, woman and child of that people know—in a 
modern blue coat and white waistcoat—here it stands in that masquerade 
garment which is all tarnished and tattered with wear and tear—the garb 
of a Roman senator!—Then, the properties are as poorly used as they 
are poorly chosen. The question of ancient costume as applied to the 
statues of living men we have again and again discussed—and our readers 
are so familiar with our views, that we need not repeat them here. But, 
supposing for a moment that Roman dra were not condemnable as a 
mere commonplace, even though its principle might be defended—the 
ground of defence—ant! it is put generally as an excuse rather than as an 
argument—is, the Art-facilities which it lends to sculpture by means of 
its rich and flowing outlines. If this anachronism is to be admitted—not 
on its own merits, but for the resource which it yields—it can be only on 
condition that that resource be finely used. If excuse be afterwards 
wanted for the manner of handling a quality which wanted excuse for it- 
self to begin with--then, we have a fault engrafted on a fault. If foreign 
drapery hung on English limbs be allowed for the sake of the aids which 
it lends to sculpture composition, then we have a right to demand that 
the folds shall be richly or grandly massed. Here, they are drawn into 
thin poor lines, and cling to the right limb like a tight-fitting garment. 
This is the more unfortunate, because the limb which — thus reveal 
would have gained greatly by being concealed :—we should have been 
glad of some rich falls of the toga over it. 

No work can come from Mr. Gibson’s hand which shall not present cle- 
ver points--and this has many. But besides the conventions of costume, 
there is poverty of thought in many other parts of the performance. The 
opportunity was a great one—and it has been thrown away. The work 
is theatrical, and low theatrical—mcelo dramatic, and bad melo-drama. 
All this is the more unfortunate because of the solemn character of the 
place in which it stands, and of all that surrounds it. It bas the ill luck 
to be contrasted close at hand with a work by Mr. Behnes, the statue of 
Sir William Follett, which, if the eye travels no lower than the waist—we 





wish the legs were under a domino—rebukes it in the fine and noble sim- 





plicity of its character and action. Here, are no backneyed pbrares and 
no theatrical clap-trape. The man “in bis armour as be ’ is here— 
free, easy, Datural. Then, right opposite the Gibeon Peel stands the 
noblest work in the Abbey—Flaxman’s monument to Mansfield -— 
for which ena work the sculptor received, we bel the eum of £1,300 
ae G ong] fee Wie Peel bas £5,000. In the Man se work, it is true, 
jaxman e use of dra ; but there, it is legitimately used— 
for the Judge is in his robes. prt Be is it used! fe 
masses, and look at the Peel petticoat !—Thus, a a strange enough casu- 
alty, Mr. Gibson’s work stands in a neighbourhood which taunts it at 
= = an ree vA, manner in which drapery may be aie ay J 
used, an example of the manner in which it may be a 
pensed with !—London Atheneum. j re 


——_~—____. 
THACKERAY’S NEW NOVEL. - 


In the Englieh journals that arrived by the Collins’ steamer of the 4th 
inst., we find one single notice of the opening number of Thackeray’s 
new work “ The Newcomes,” which we copy for the entertainment of our 
readers. The London Sun of the 3rd inst. thus greets it. 

A cordial welcome will be offered, we doubt not, by man thousands, to 
this new serial—euhanced as it is in interest by the pencil of Doyle, and 
emanating as it does from the pen of Thackeray. A twofold welcome—a 
welcome, moreover, that, judging from the merits of the initial number, 
lying now well-thumbed at our elbow, is not likely, we would even already 

It is 


arks | Venture sO poasies, fated to be followed up by disappointment. 


dom, i at we can remember to have perused so auspicious & ¢com- 
mencement. In the opening chapters of “The Newcomes” we 
more of the author of “ Vanity Fair” than of the autbor of “ Pendennis,” 
And this, although the monthly title page of the new fiction pleasan: 
announces through the splendour of its familiar yellow, that the work 
issued to the public only after passing under the editorial glance of 
King Apthar, some time student in the Temple. Nevertheless, though the 
narrative purports to have come forth fresh from the supervision of Ar- 
thur Pendennis, it breathes less of the talent peculiar to the history of that 
young gentleman than of the genius conspicuous in almost every sentence 
of its elder composition—the “ book without a hero’’—still incom 
Mr. Thackeray’s undoubted masterpiece. There is less to remind us in 
these initiatory pages of the ‘‘ Newcomes’’—of the narrative telling us all 
about the vulgarity of Mr. Foker, and the yet more unrelishable oddities 
of divers and other personages with whom that horrid little gent is assoei- 
atedin our recollection. There is more in the earliest portions of the tale 
about to be teld, to recal to our remembrance the delectable incidents of 
that great novel relating to the machinations of Becky Sharp, the eweet 
household virtues of Amelia, the innocent good nature of homely Dobbin, 
the flawed but manly temperament of Rawdon Crawley, and to those other 
creatures of flesh and blood roving among thebooths of “ Vanity Fairy’ 
sharing in its hubub, adding to its confusion, and tricked out in its mas 
querade. Briefly—we rccoguise in number one of “ The Neweomes,” more 
wer, more freshness, a more winning excellence, and a more genia) phi- 
y than we could at any time perceive, even at intervals, in the fast 
ackeray’s serial productions. 

Since the appearance of the closing instalment of Pendennis, our nov- 
elist, it is true, has not been idle. He has given us, during the interval, 
in three substantial volumes, published all at once, the Avtobiography of 
Esmond—that curiosity of authorcraft. Besides which he has penned 
those exquisite specimens of criticiem, his lectures on a certain cluster of 
our English Humorists——and bas been delivering those lectures vivé voce 
to large audiences both in England and the United States. Nevertheless, 
we feel disposed to hail his re appearance as one of the chief among our 
serial novelists with an eagerness scarcely Jess earnest than if he had been 
all the while dreaming away hie time in the Castle of Indolence. It ig 
simply thue, no doubt, because in this form—-namely, in the shape of a 


serial story—-Mr. Thackeray completed the most remarkable of all his lite . 


rary achievements. The inferior merit of“ Pendennis,” as a work of art, 
we attribute to the circumstances of its having been written under the 
shadow of severe indisposition. We remember, too, thatin it we became 
acquainted with the womanly and gentle Laura, with that noble-hearted 
law student, the friend of Arthur, and with that inimitable old para 

of a worldling, Major Pendennis. Recollecting these things, bat c 

ly bearing the genius of “ Vanity Fair” in our remembrance, we give all 
kindly greeting to these memoirs of a most respectable family—‘ The 
Newcomes.” 

A delightful conceit is that first chapter which gives us, which shall we 
say? the core or the bloom of the olden fables ?—we hesitate as to the 
mere appropriate phrase, scarcely knowing whether they be fruits of wis 
dom or flowers of fancy—those dear old fables of the birde and animals 
familiar to us all from the days of our childhood. Mr. Thackeray groups 
some of the best known amongst them together, and then adds with a 
truthfulness half-solemn and balf-humorous—“ So the tales were told ages 
before Aisop: and asses under lions’ manes roared in Hebrew; and sly 
foxes flattered in Etruscan ; and wolves wn sheep’s clothing gnashed 
their teeth in Sanserit, no doubt.” And in this way he gives the preface 
of his narrative about the ‘* Newcomes.”’ 

Among the chequered incidents of that narrative he tells us “ there will 
be black crape and white favours—tears under orange-flower wreaths and 
jokes in mourning coaches.” And so—‘‘ The Curtain Rises on a Drinking 
Chorus.” Such a chorus!—the “ Coal-bole,” or the “ Evans’s,” or the 
“ Cider-cellars” of a past generation! A midnight scene, in which are 
circling about merrily—* the goes of stout, the Chougk and Crow, the 
Welsh rabbit, the Red Cross Knight, the hot brandy and water (the brown, 
the strong !), the Bloom is on the Rye, (the bloom isn’t on the Rye any 
more!)” Answer that, poor shade of Alexander Lee—somewhat of an 
anachronism. But, perhaps, an intentional anachronism after all——for the 
satire of the déscription is at this very time but too severely  spptionhie. 
Colonel Newcome’s appearance in the room reeking of spirits tobaceo, 
is exquisitely described. The contrast is something delicious. When the 
Colonel, in his charming innocence, volunteers a song, “ Wapping Old 
Stairs,” and sings it, and gets applauded—our author himself says, “ It 
was like Dr. Primrose preaching his sermon in the prison.” Clive—as 
boy-son—is already declared to be the hero of the book; but.as yet our at- 
tention is altogether engrossed by the history of the boyhood and the man- 
hood of his father, the Colonel—a character pencilled with loving tender- 
ness by a master hand—a character, too, every light and shade of whieh 
is at once manly and beautiful. So “ The Newcomes”—a serial grace- 
fully illustrated by Doyle—-adventures propitiously on its commencement. 


—_—o——————— 


WHY MADEMOISELLE RACHEL SELLS HER HOUSE. 


The reader may, or may not be aware, that a certain sensation was recently 
created amongst the gossips of Paris, by an announcement that the above- 
named tragedian was about to dispose of her establishment, This, for its 
costliness and luxurious appliances, has acquired a celebrity almost equal 
to that of its mistress. Jules Lecomte, one of the witty Frenchmen en- 
gaged in giving the world amusing versione of the Parisian occurrences of 
the day, discourses on the topic, in a letter dated the 20th ult., which we 
find in the Courrier des Etats Unis, and translate freely. 


I am asked every moment, and receive scores of letters from all sides, 
enquiring whether I know the reason, that has induced Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel to dispose of her residence. The only'explanation I can give is that 
which follows. 

There is a writer in Paris with whom the distinguished artist is on 

friendly terms, and who, having one day had the opportunity of rendering 
her a slight service, obtained from her a way of recomperce a blank pro- 
mise—to be filled in at his discretion. But the writer was indiscreet ; for 
he asked and obtained--what think you ?— the indefeasible and irrevocable 
right to escort a party of his own choosing, once in six monthe, to visit 
this rare abode. 
No sooner was this splendid privilege noised abroad, than the writer be- 
came one of the most courted men in Paris) From America also, and 
above all from Russia, applicants by letter prayed to be set down = 
his list ; whilst some, whose excessive ardour was tempered with a little 
patience, had their names registered during two whole years, in b that 
their tarn might come. For, in order to avoid the appearance of taking 
the house by storm, and by way of reconciling his acquired right with the 
usages of society, our privileged friend would only introduce a dozen vi- 
sitors at a time. By this arrangement, moreover, it was possible to do the 
honours of this ainletate museum properly ; with reference to which end 
the elect were furthermore divided in a gentlemen, four ladies. 
Without this scrupulous proportion, the poor cicerone, overwhelmed with 
questions, remarks, suggestions, insinuations, would bave been altogether 
at his wit’s end. And besides, women will touch every thing they see. 

It should at the same time be observed that Mademoiselle Rachel was 
never present at these invasions of her domain. By mutual conseni, ad- 





vantage was taken of her absence, on a journey or at rehearsal. She only 
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liked to find the cards of her visitors, to whom refreshments were politely 
offered. 


ertheless, at last she grew weary of the boon she had accorded, and 
na he would try to Brest her freedom. She took the matter in 
hand seriously, and fatled. She took it up again in ay eae and failed 
more iously still. In Israel, there is never any objection to a bar- 
gain. moiselle Rachel offered a ransom. 

First of all it was a magnificent Circassian poniard, the blade embossed 
in gold, the hilt studded with jewels. Refused! 

It was then one of Meissonnier’s smal! pictures—a female figure—a rare 
effort for this artist. Rejected! 

After this, it was a pair of large Japanese vases, of old sea-green, moun- 
ted on roots of Kao-ti, and extravagantly ra Refusal, point 
blank! Lastly, it was a large cabinet of sculptured ebony, inlaid, with 
inerustations of Florentine pietra dura. Dead failure ! 

Something more than this was wanted. 

In one of Mademoiselle Rachel’s drawers was a certain article, precious, 
irritatingly precious. It was a watch, that passed for having belonged to 
Madame de Parabére. Imagine this horloge, as ee) Pros to call them, in 
red-tinted gold, and ‘in the most coquettish style of Louis XV. The dial- 

late was of thother-of-pearl, enamelled, with the hours marked in lapis- 
uli, and the hands in brilliants representing ae lilies. Two circular 
lines, in jewels, passed round the whole, both on the dialled side, and on 
the reverse. The latter had been originally a glass, through which the 
movements were seen, all sparkling with precious stones. But this had 
been replaced by a plate of gold, enamelled, on which Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel had consented that her portrait should be painted. 

This it was one of the chefs d’euvre of Madame Pauline Lau- 
rent, of the Royal Sevres Manufactory. It was one of those enamels so 
fine and so fresh, that this distinguished painter makes you look at them 
through a magnifying glass. Rachel’s delicate and expressive countenance 
seemed to live thereon in all its radiance. It was in fact just the most 
deliciously desirable bijou in the world, and obviously preferable to any 
one of the crown jewe 

This is what our friend craved—this bijou. Of course. he proposed to pay 
for its mere mercenary value, its gold and precious stones. But Made- 
moiselle Rachel declared that, to the end of the chapter, she would see her 
abode stormed by troops of Cossacks, of Pandours, of Croatians, or of 
Parisian grocere, rather than separate herself from this likeness, which, she 
said, would one day show her precisely what she would have wished to be. 
Mademoiselle Rachel seems to be ignorant that it is the likenesses them- 
selves, which would do well in being what she is. This, without detract- 
ing from the incredible charm of the one in question, which was inspired 
by the picture of Madame O’Connell. 

And, once in every six months, the writer continued to show the house 
te his dozen of privileged persons. On the last occasion, these consisted 
of—three Russians, of course, one of whom was a high-born dame, so 
much the greater admirer of the illustrious artist,that she herself plays very 
acceptably in private theatricals—au Englishman and his wife—a foreign 
minister--the two Demoiselles Falco, those singular beauties who made 
such a furor in Paris, last spring—and four Parisians, whose admiration of 
Mademoiselle Rachel is boundless, exhaustless, maddened ; who did not 
suppose that they were guilty of an act of excessive vandalism or’an un- 

onable theft, in taking—-one, a pen from her writing-desk—another a 
oamelia from her flower-stand—this one, her autograph from a volume 
of Ponsard—that one a little tag of lace that was hanging down and 
sweeping the floor. 

And already the writer was busily conning over his list for the ensuing 
pilgrimage, artistic and fashionable. With some, his engagements were 

nevitable ; and some he admitted to free pratique, who had gone through 
& lengthened quarantine of delay and hope. He balanced this one in his 
mind, and excluded that one, and grew t in his own eyes as he exer- 
cised this magnificent right, which it had been foolishly thought that he 
could be made to renounce, for a poniard, a picture, a pair of vases! He 
had just written to a Countess, 4 had during the past three months 
lavished upon bim ad hoc all sorts of interested attentions, that she should 
be the fourth of the chosen ones . . . when he received from Mademoiselle 
Rachel the following communication, which, it must be owned, completely 
overset him. 

“* My dear friend,—I am about to dispose of my residence, furniture and all. 
You, who know both it and its contents so thoroughly, will have the goodness 
to announce the fact in your journal.— Yours, without prejudice, 


Failure! 


RacHEL. 

“PS. By the way, you can henceforth bring people here, by the hundred, 
every day. All my friends and my enemies will do as mach, or more.”’ 

The writer was thunder-stricken. It was evident to him that Made- 
moiselle Rachel, in despair, had taken this method of freeing herself from 
the two dozen annual visitors of her incorruptible friend. 

For him there is but one mode left of preserving the exalted position, 
which he bad acquired throughout Europe by his privilege—and that is 
to buy out the establishment. But of this he does not dream. 


It may not be inappropriate to add that the fair subject of the above 
aquib is about to leave Paris for St. Petersburg, having accepted, in the 
latter capital, a professional engagement for twelve mouths. The gallant 
Czar has agreed to pay her four hundred thousand francs for her services! 

os a 


MONT BLANC AGAIN ; ALBERT SMITH. 


A Mr. John Macgregor thus writes to a London journal, dating his let- 
ter from Chamounix, on the 24th ult. :-— 


The day before yesterday the ascent of Mont Blanc was accomplished by 
another Englishman and myself, under unusually favourable circumstan- 
oes and without any accident, although nearly fifty persons were engaged 
in the work. On the evening of September 20, I found that some gentle- 
men intended to go to the ds Mulets, and to sleep in the little hut 
lately erected there by the guides. The ng! consisted of Mr. Albert 
Smith, Lord Killeen, Captain De Bathe, Mr. W. Russell, and Mr. Burrowes. 
Another gentleman, Mr. Shuldham, had also arranged to commence the 
ascent to the summit on the same day, and, through the kindness of Mr. 
Albert Smith, I was permitted, with Mr. Fanshawe, a fellow-traveller, to 
accompany them. Mr. Albert Smith, whose popularity in Switzerland is 
almost romantic, gave a breakfast on the opening to thirty-four guides, 
who were engaged for the occasion ; and at nine o’clock, a.m., of Septem- 
ber 21, the long cavalcade left Chamounix.. The weather was magnifi- 
cent, not a cloud being visible, and after seven hours’ walking we all 
reached the Grands Mulets—a place already familiarized to all who have 
seen Mr. Albert Smith’s panorama in London. We dined on cold meat 
and punch made with melted snuw ; and then, when the setting sun left 
the last peak of the mountain, we made a hard struggle to find room for 
about fifty persons in a hut constructed to hold twenty at the most. Gen- 
tlemen and guides, lying head and foot together, completely covered the 
floor, and one traveller occupied a board nine inches wide, which had 
served for a table. Presently some forty pipes and cigars were lighted, 
and the atmosphere of the little cabin became rapidly “ tobacconized.” Iy 
was, of course, impossible for , one to sleep ; but the novelty of the si- 
tuation and the incessant flow of good humour made the time pass tolera- 
bly well. On the preceding night I was unable to sleep from the excite- 
ment which the prospect of such an undertaking produces, and it is remark- 
able that several of the guides were prevented from sleeping, from the 
same Cause. 

However, after two sleepless nights, we who were to go on to the sum- 
mit arose at 1 o'clock to continue the ascent. Mr. Shuldham suffered from 
toothache and was otherwise unwell, yet the indomitable perseverance of 
an a gy enabled him to proceed and to finish the undertaking suc- 
cessfully. For myself, I felt perfectly well, and had, therefore, much less 
difficulty in accomplishing the work. As our party left the others, who 
were to return next morning to Chamounix, the solitudes of the snowy 
range were made to ring with three hearty British cheers; and by the 
light of the moon, which at that altitude shines almost like the sun itself, 
our long string of 23 guides and travellers slowly marched over the snow. 
The had not been of sufficient intensity to freeze the snow into the 

consistency for supporting the feet. At each measured step, there- 

ore, we sank nearly to the knees, and after about three hours of this tiring 

process we at the grand plateau, where the effects of a rarefied at- 
ey ea begin to be felt by the traveller. Two of the gentlemen, who 
had kindly accompanied us during part of the night, now returned to their 
companions, still jovially packed in the little hut, and Mr. Shuldham and 

myself, with our guides, continued the march. The night was so perfectly 

clear, aad the moonlight so bright, as to make the aid of lanterns super- 
fluous. A large number of stars became visible, which could not be seen 
under other circumstances, and when, about four o’clock, the east became 
rosy with the ray of a rising sun, the whole scene was at once awful and 
beautiful. The passage of the Mur de la Cote was somewhat tedious, as 
nearly every step had to be cut by the axe in the ice. Here even the 
— became overpowered by the sleepy air of the great dome above us. 

t of thirteen ns only two did not succumb to this potent influence. 
At ten o’clock J sat down on the very summit, and soon afterwards Mr. 
Shuldham, whose uaconquerable pluck had sustained him through all the 


difficulties, attained the same t, compelled by indisposition 
immediately to return. The Qua? Dealthe sad that of the King of Sar- 
dinia, were duly pledged in cham e, drunk out of a leathern drinking 
cup. We ate chocolate and prone the provisions most acceptable in those 
1 pres. but sleep rather than hunger seemed to prevail. 

The view was magnificent beyond description. From Lyons to Con- 
stance and Genoa all was clear. Beyond that a faint horizon could be 
distinguished, bounded by unknown mountains, but 7 unobscured by 
clouds, or even fog. After spending nearly an hour on the summit, eat- 
ing the icicles, which, in the form of large cuttle-fish shells, constitute the 
great dome of Mont Blanc, the descent commenced. In five minutes, by 
sliding on the soft snow, we attained the spot which from below was an 
hour from the top, and thus passing rapidly over the ground, with the aid 
of our al Satie we reached the Grands Mulets, and, finally, the valley 
below. he bells rung a merry peal—we were Nos. 33 and 34 of those 
who had ascended Mont Blanc—then the cannon boomed, and the damsels 
of Chamounix presented bouquets. Seldom had there been so propitious 
an ascent, and, with Mr. Albert Smith as chairman, the whole party sat 
down next day to an excellent dinner in the open air, and with all the 
travellers then in Chamounix, as admiring spectators of the very charac- 
teristic scene. The bridge was illuminated, the guns were fired at inter- 
vals, the Englishmen made speeches, and the guides sang lugubrious songs. 
The moon looked on, too, brightly, but with a calm radiance; and an im- 
mense soup-tureen full of capital punch was distributed among the guests 
with an enlivening effect. Thus ended the last ascent of the highest 
mountain of Europe, and I cannot conclude this account of the proceed- 
ing without the observation, that a repetition of the enjoyment is within 
the reach of every one who has good weather, guides, a good head, 
and sufficient energy for a walk of 24 hours chiefly over deep snow, and 
without sleep. 





THE GREAT TOWER AT BALMORAL, 


The general buildings of the new Royal residence at Balmoral have been 
in —— for some time, but the foundation stone of the great tower, 
which will be the most prominent and picturesque features of the Palace, 
was only laid on Thursday, the 29th ult. Prince Albert had given instruc- 
tions to delay this portion of the building until theautumn, that the Queen 
might lay the foundation-stone in person, and thus identify the Royal 
family with their future Hirhland residence, under circumstances of a pe- 
culiarly interesting and historic character. 

Intimation having been given that the tenantry on the Royal estates, 
and the public in the neighbourhood, would be privileged to witness the 
ceremony, arrangements were made for the comfortable accommodation 
of a large party within the grounds. The space in front of the new build- 
ing was set apart for the spectators, and an area of considerable dimen- 
sions was lined off around the site of the tower for the Queen and Court. 
The foundation-stone, a huge block of granite, was placed on its bed un- 
derneath a triangle, in which the first stone of the second course was sus- 
pended in readinesa to be lowered in due masonic form. 

At 2 o’elock the tenantry began to gather, and by 3 a large concourse 
of people, in their best attire, had taken their places. The weather, which 
during the day had been rather showery, now became five, and by the 
.time the Queen was announced the sun shone forth in brilliant splendour. 

At half past 3 Her Majesty left the Palace with Prince Albert, the 
Duchess of Kent, and five of the Royal children. The Queen and Prince 
Albert wore the Stuart tartan, and all the Royal family were dressed in 
the Highland costume. The Duke of Newcastle, Sir James Clark, the 
Hon, Colonel A. Gordon, Sir George Couper, Count A. Mensdorff, the Rev. 
Mr. Anderson, Dr. Robertson, and Lady Frances Bruce followed, the pro- 
cession being headed by Her Majesty’s piper, playing a march, and loudly 
cheered as it passed over the lawn. The distinguished circle being formed 
around the stone, the Rev. Mr. Anderson, the minister of the Parish, offer- 
ed up an earnest and appropriate prayer, after which the architect, Mr. 
Smith, of Aberdeen, and the master builder, Mr. Stuart, of Peterhead, 
assisted her Majesty to perform the ceremony. The Queen then placed in 
the cavity of the foundation-stone a roll containing a brief record of the 
facts of the occasion, copies of several newspapers, and the current coins 
of the realm (one of each), hermetically sealed in a bottle, over which 
was laid a metal plate fitted to the level of the stone. Her Majesty was 
next handed a silver trowel, and being supplied with mortar, laid it on in 
the most precise and workman-like manner. The upper stone was now 
lowered to its bed and adjusted. The Queen next applied the square and 
plummet, and, the builder having pronounced the work perfect, Her Ma- 
Jesty struck the stone three times with a golden mallet, in token that it was 
complete. The cornucopia was then offered—viz., a quantity of corn as cut 
from the field was laid on the stone, over which the Queen poured oil and 
wine, as the symbol of peace and plenty, and then the company gave three 
cheers for the Queen and the Royal Household. Her Majesty returned to 
the Palace in the same order as the Court left, and the master builder 
intimated to the workmen that the Queen had generously provided for 
their enjoyment. 

When the Court returned to the Palace the company assembled on the 
Green-terrace, which stretches from the new residence to the Dee, and 
there spent the afternoon in the practice of Highland sports and games, 
prizes having been given by Prince Albert for their encouragement, and 
awarded to the successful competitors by his Royal Highness, at the close 
of the day. As night came on the workmen and others were entertained 
to dinner in the iron ball-room. The Queen and Prince Albert paid a visit 
to the party when dinner was laid, and delighted them all with their 
kindness and condescension. When dinner was over the ball-room was 
cleared, and by 10 o’clock was filled by the tenantry, old and young, who 
enjoyed themselves to a late hour in the morning; and thus closed the 
proceedings of a day which will long be remembered at Balmoral. 


—_—_—~> 


STEAM ; STEAM FARMING; A CANADIAN PLOUGH. 


If it is pleasant to see that this wonder-working power can bring land- 
lords and mill-owners into social intercourse, honourable to both sides, it 
is not less remarkable that it bids fair ere long to nae the two great 
classes in the one class of manufacturers. In one aspect it is exalting the 
present manufacturers to a level with the lords of the soil—in the other it 
is converting the landlords themselves into master manufacturers, and 
their farms into manufactories. The day after Mr. Satr’s princely féte, 
Mr. MEcuI was the invited guest of the Herts Agricultural Association. 
An Earl, and a Baron, and so forth, were assembled, in expectation of the 
speech of the day from a London tradesman ; one who had made an irrup- 

on from the counter (with wealth amassed there) into the broad acres of 
the territorial aristocracy. Nor did the guest disappoint the nobility and 
squires who had invited him, and invited him evidently to stimulate their 
own tenants. He dealt out wholesome suggestions to landlords with large 
estates complaining of want of capital to improve, honestly advising 
them to sell part of their land, and improve the rest with the money. He 
rebuked tenants, who, clinging to the old ways, grudged the landlord a 
fair interest for the money he laid out, but the burden of his speech was 
Steam. The amount of steam power in any agricultural district he took 
as the test of itscondition. People thought him crazy when be first put 
up a steam engine; but now, two makers in the village had more than 
they could do to supply the neighbourhood fast enough. Lincolnshire 
0 Norfolk farmers have, some of them one, two, and even three engines 
onafarm! Herts had but made a beginning ; he was sure they would 
soon get deeper intoit. But the grand agricultural achievement of steam 
is yet tocome. Itsadventis nigh. Mr. Mecut is now building the engine, 
at a costof 200/., which is to plough the land, and todo almost everything 
else besides. A Canadian yy eet neglected in his own province, is 
working at Tiptree, under Mr. Mechi’s patronage ; soon the implement is 
to be ready which is to revolutionize British agriculture, to enable farm- 
ers to plough twelve inches deep instead of five inches, and to benefit 
agriculture to the tune of ten millions of pounds per annum! What 
are all the Budgets of rival Chancellors of the Exchequer to this? His 
guests, the gentlemen of the top-boots and gaiters at least, were withheld, 
either by utter blank astonishment, or by not having heard so much Latin, 
from exclaiming Credat Judeus Apella! However, the sober truth re- 
mains, that we have now farms in which steam does all the fixed machine- 
ry work, that such farms are increasing in number, and that machinery of 
every kind is so rapidly extending that the farm is fast assimilating to the 
manufactory ; and that the farmer and his labourers bid fair in another 
generation to equal in intelligence their brethren of the towns. 


——__— 


A Sar.or’s Gratirupe.—A seaman named Black has been discharged 
from the Leander, 50, Capt. King, the lucky fellow having come into a 
fortune, it is said, of £60,000. During the fitting of the ship, and since 
his return to this port, Jack was ently an inmate of the excellent 
establishment the Devonport Sailors’ Home, and, being not less wayward 
than others of his class, Lieut. Barnard, the master, bad frequent occasion 
to place the sailor under restrictions as to his expenditure, and this saved 
him from the waste of his hard earnings, for which, in his reasonable mo- 
ments, he was always thankful. On hearing of his good fortune, Jack 








roceeded to his friend at the Home, announced the fact. and solicited Lt. 
Senora to become his future guide, and protector of his money, offering 








him,at the same time, command of a yacht, which it was his determination 
to keep, with a of £500 a-year. The lieutenant hesitated, but, on 
Jack’s earnestly urging his request, at last consented, stating, at the same 
time, that he should be quite content with half the proffered income, if it 
were guaranteed for three years. A bargain was at once struck, a lawyer 
brought, and a bond entered into that the agreement might assume @ 
legal form and Lieut. Barnard bas left with his sailor friend for Leith, to 
be present at the installation of the lucky tar in his newly-acquired pow- 
sessions.— Plymouth Mail. 


With reference to the above singular story, the Times of the 29th alt— 
says— 
The sailor whose lucky fortune, in becoming the sudden possessor of 
roperty amounting to £60,000, was mentioned in the Times ot Tuesday, 
a Scotchman named Thomas Black, aud has lately been doing duty as 
@ petty officer on board Her Majesty’s ship Leander, now lying in Ply- 
mouth Sound. It appears that he is connected with a highly remediaiie 
family in Perthshire, was well educated, and intended by his parents for 
one of the learned professions. Seventeen years ago, however, he ran 
from home and entered the naval service, doing duty as a common sailor, 
and, having acquired some reputation as a mariner, he was advanced to 
the rank of a petty officer. This was his position when, about nine 
months ago, an advertisement appeared in the Times, informiag Thomas 
Black, if be were still alive, that by communicating with certain parties 
therein named he would hear of something very considerably to his ad- 
vantage. Thomas Black, however, did not read the Times, and for months 
remained in ignorance of the “ something,’ which his next of kin were 
beginning to be afraid they would be obliged to appropriate to their own 
use and benefit. Luckily for Black, however, he one day entered into 
conversation with a footman, whom he met accidentally at the Cove of 
Cork, and who had heard from another servant some particulars touching 
the lost heir to the Perthshire estates. The result was, that Black made 
his existence known in the proper quarter, and after the lapse of a few 
months his claims were recognized, and he succeeded in obtaining his dis- 
charge from naval servitude. 


——- > 


Rarmtway Comretirion.—132 Muugs ror A Saitiine.—However extra- 
ordinary it may appear that a person may be conveyed by railway in En 
land at this rate, where travelling is generally understood to be so mu 
more expensive than on the continent. the fact is nevertheless placed be- 
yond dispute, On Tuesday last two Gegmun tourists were proceeding on 
the London and North-Western line to Stefford. when the conversation 
turned upon the bigh prices charged in this land of liberty, as compared 
with, in this respect, less favoured countries, for everything the traveller 
either on business or pleasure bas occasion for, more especially for hotel 
accommodation and the ordinary modes of conveyance. A commercial 
man, who understood German, joined in the talk, and, taking up the cud- 
gels in defence of his own country, challenged the Austrians—for such 
they were—to name any German railway whereon the charge for travel- 
ling by the ordinary trains was as low as 1s. for 132 miles, offering on his 
part, to mention an instahce of an English line where that was the usual 
rate of fare. This fact was, of course, doubted and disputed, and, after 
some parleying, the usual mode of settling such questions in this country 
was resorted to—viz., a bet. The bagman coma, thus secured his cus- 
tomers, at once stated the case of the Shropshire Union line—a branch in 
connection with the North-Western—whereon the third class fare charged 
for the distance between Shrewsbury and Wellington—-1l miles—is one 
penny, and added, that by going backwards and forward between those 
two places 12 times, the traveller would have accomplished the 132 miles 
by railway for twelvepence. The statement was confirmed by other per- 
sons in the carriage, the foreigners, without raising any cavil at the some- 
what questionable manner in which the wager had been won, admitted the 
loss, and paid the penalty—a bottle of wine--at the Stafford refreshment- 
rooms. During the last three years, in consequence of the competition 
between the North-Western and the Great Western Companies, the inhabi- 
tants of Staffordshire and Shropshire have been enjoying advantages in the 
shape of low railway fares which the people of other districts must regard 
as almost fabulous. Wheresoever the lines of these two great rival com- 
panies run in the same direction, or between the same towns, a rate of 
charge has been adopted by both which, though extremely gratifying to 
the travelling public, must be anything but satisfactory in its results to 
the shareholders. In the instance quoted by our friend “ the bagman,” 
the trains run every hour at the penny fare, and there are two trains run 
daily by each company between Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, and Bir- 
mingham, the fares both ways being, in the one case 6d. for a distance of 
60 miles, gad in the other 1s. 6d. for 90 miles.— Times. Oct. 4. 





Tue Rwat Meraxnw or tue Uncis.—These manceuvres had been per- 
formed in a storm of wind and rain ; and as every soldier upon the ground, 
including the Emperor, who disdained to wear a coat or cloak, was 
drenched to the skin, and as the rain showed no signs of abatement, and 
the manceuvres came to an abrupt termination, the order was given to 
cease firing. An immense square was then formed, and the Emperor, sur- 
rounded by his staff, placed bimself in the centre and distributed several 
decorations of the Legion of Honour—a ceremony which the Empress wit- 
nessed from her carriage. By far the most remarkable personage in the 
brilliant group which surrounded the Emperor was the Prince Napoleon, 
who acted as aid-de-camp to his Imperial cousin. The Prince. mounted 
upon a gray charger, in the dress of a lieutenant-general, and wearing 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, presented a marvellous resem- 
blance to his uncle. He has the Emperor’s features, his deep-sunk eye, 
his olive complexion, and round shoulders; the Prince is more corpulent 
than the Emperor was ut his age, but, as his “ make-up” is perfect, one 
might have supposed the “ Little Corporal’ was looking on upon the 
distribution of the rewards. The troops now and then broke out ia cries 
of “ Vive ? Empéreur,” and “ Vive l’ Inpératrice,’”’ but as every soldier 
had now been exposed for five or six hours to a searching rain, the enthu- 
siasm was of the mildest character. After the distribution the Emperor 
slowly proceeded round the interior of the square. It is observed that 
when the Emperor approaches the standard of each ~ ee he gives his 
horse the spur, and makes him bound towards the eagle. The Emperor is 
an admirable horseman, news in the English style, and while his horse is 
executing this little theatrical movement His Majesty gracefully raises his 
hat and salutes the colours.— English account of the Camp at Helfaut. 





Gass WaLLs.—When Sir R. Peel removed the duty from glass he could 
have hardly forseen the many purposes that useful material would be ap- 
plied to. One of the most beautiful appliances of glass and its applica- 
tion to practical purposes was made some 12 months since by Mr. Ewing, 
of Bodorgan, in the county of Anglesea, by the invention of glass walls, 
for the growing and securing crops of the first-class fruits against the 
variableness of the British climate, and, from their adaptation to any 
style or order of architecture, their adoption, as a matter of course, must 
follow throughout the country. From the report of the London Horti- 
cultural Society’s Garden for the present month the following favourable 
report is given of the wall by the society :—“ Both the flowering plants 
and fruit trees against Mr. Ewing’s glass wall are oer. admira ie 
Figs grow well, and even promise to ripen fruit on them this year. The 
peaches, too, on a tree of considerable size, which was moved and put in, 
are how swelling fruit very well for a tree so recently transplanted. To- 
matoes also produce finely in them, and their fruit is free from disease 
which is not the case with the crops outside. The long violet-fruited 
aubergine is ripening beautifully, any it has always been thought 
that this variety required more moisture than these walls could be expeet- 
ed tofurnish. Capsicums, too, both the large tomato sort, and the com- 
mon kind of fruit come to great perfection in glass walls, and whose trial 
in the garden has as yet been most satisfactory.”—Vorth Wales Chro- 
nicle. 


OPENING OF THE SHEFFIELD Moors.—Grouse shooting commenced on 
the moors in the neighbourhood of Sheffield on Wednesday, (on the 20th 
ult.,) under circumstances not at all satisfactory to the generality of 
sportsmen. On account of the postponement from the 12th of August, 
which was necessitated by the destructive snow-storm on the 9th of May, 
most of the birds were some weeks older than usual at the opening, and it 
is well known that young birds become wilder as they grow older. Wed- 
nesday was a beautifully fine day, and the sport would doubtless have 
been highly ogee had the game been more accessible. There was an 
abundance of fine birds, but they were so much on the alert, and so strong 
on the wing that generally even the best shots made very poor bags, as is 
shown by the subjoined quotations. We are informed by a veteran sports- 
man that he has known as many as 50 brace of birds killed off one gun on 
the opening day on the Sheffield moors. With such a bag the results here 
stated contrast strangely :—Mr. Thorold, of Retford, 13 brace; another 
gentleman, whose name we did not learn. 9 brace ; Mr. Wm. Aldham, 74 ; 
Mr. M. J. Ellison, 74; Mr. T. R. Barker, 74 or 8.— Sheffield Times. 








Sap Accipent aT GipraLtar.—From Gibraltar our accounts are to the 
19th ult., inclusive. On the 17th at noon, a frightful and melancholy ac- 
cident occurred, by the explosion of a powder magazine, used by the 30th 


J 
Regiment, situated at the furthermost or south end of the rock at Wind- “~ 








She Athion. 
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investigated. We learn ever, correspondence, 
Hye = found near the spot, thus indicating that the accident 
may have n, as is often the ease, from the incautiousness of persons in 
smoking. The loss of life was very lamentable ; five out of the six men, 
all belonging to the 30th, who were at work in the magazine, were killed, 
and the sixth, the corporal (in charge), was dangerously wounded, and 
was not able to utter a word. He was not expected to survive. The fu- 
neral of the five unfortunate deceased took place on the 19th. It was at- 
tended by the whole of their corps, the regimental band, and detachments 
from other regiments in the garrison, military honours being paid during 
the ceremonial of the interment. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SCOTLAND AND InELaND.—A most interesting 
and successful experiment was made on Tuesday, the 27th ult., to demon- 
strate the advantages of restoring the short sea passage between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Telegraph steamer made the run from Black- 
head in Ireland to Corswall Point, in Scotland, in an hour and forty min- 
ates. A deputation of Belfast merchants, headed by Mr. Thomson, of the 
Belfast bank ; Mr. Bates, city clerk of Belfast ; Alderman —— , Mr. Hen- 
derson, Mr. Coly, and others, waited immediately on the Provost of Stran- 
raer, and held a conference with the municipal authorities on the subject. 
Their proposal is to carry a line of railway from Cairnryan to Girvan on 
one side, and to Castle Douglas on the other, to join the lines now in pre- 
paration from Ayr and Dumfries. The ition was cordially received, 
and if the ietors along the proposed lines came forward » and 
in a proper spirit, we see no reason to doubt that these undertakings, which 
are of such vital importance to Galloway and Carrick, may be speedily 
carried out.— Dumfries Herald. 


Giascow Harsour.—Our harbour is unusually crowded with shipping 
at present, the berths at both the north and south sides being fally occupi- 
ed, and, in many instances, by three and four tier of vessels abreast of each 
other. At no furmer period Love we seen so many large ships in the bar 
bour at one time. Some idea may be formed of the immense traffic, both 
export and import, continually going on, by simply glancing at the huge 
piles of goods that may be seen under the sheds. A very large propor- 
tion of this trafic is with our Australian colonies ; and judging from ap- 
— at the wharfs, the intercourse with that land of promise is still 

ng with unabated vigour. It was but the other day that we noti- 

ced the completion in this city of four first class omnibuses to ply at Mel- 
bourne, and also an iron house for the same place. A few days, and, 
| omy in a very small compass, both will be on shipboard, and off to 
ir destination. And these are but trifles among the many thousand 
shipments of the same kind which are constantly being made.— Glasgow 
paper, Oct. 1. 

Curnest “ Justice.”’—Not long since, as the Emperor was walking on 
the slopes in his garden at Pekin an attempt was made upon his life, but, 
happily for the “ Son of Heaven,”’ a chamberlain interposed his arm, and 
succeeded, at the hazard of his own, in saving his master’s life. It was 
never precisely ascertained whether the miscreant was instigated to the 
act by the rebels, but 18 mandarins of the highest rank were accused 
of complicity, and they and every member of their respective families 
were put to death, and the country for many miles round their dwellings 
was absolutely laid waste! Such is Chinese justice, at least under the old 
régime !—-New Quarterly Review. 











Howpen Great Horst Farr.—This annual horse fair, one of the most 
considerable in England, commenced very early this year. Some of the 
best hunters were purchased in the stables at prices varying from £70 to 
upwards of £200 each ; the best carriage borses from £50 to £120 ; good 
nags from $30 to £100. The principal dealers from London purchased 
extensively horses of the best quality. The colonels of the different regi- 
ments were here as usual. Colonel Wingfield, we understand, bought a 
magnificent string of horses, numbering between 30 and 40, for the artil- 
lery at Woolwich, and they were allowed by many first-rate judges to be 
as good a string of horses as were ever bought at any fair in England. 


Srurenpous ENGINEERING ; THE RAILROAD THROUGH THE ALPS.— The 
Council of the Canton of Ticino voted, on the 15th, by a majority of 90 to 
11, the concession of the projected railroad through the Alps from Lake 
Maggiore to Lake Constance, to unite the Piedmontese line with that of 
Central Germany. The concession is granted to Mr. John Gurney, Mr. 
John Brett, and M. Curti, acting on behalf of Messrs, Masterman, Sadleir, 
Laing, and Co., of London. This railroad will have a.tarmé. 25,000 me- 
tres, or 16 miles English ; it wil! be lighted and ventilated by 50 shafts of 
enormous depth. 





_ Romourgp Evevation To rue Scorrisu Peerace.—It bas been rumoured 
in Inverness that Sir James Matheson, of the Lewis, M.P. for the counties 
of Ross and Cromarty, is to be raised to the Peerage by the title of Lord 
Stornoway, and is to be succeeded in the representation of the said coun- 
ties by the burgh member—Mr. Matheson, of Ardross—who, it is said, is to 
be created a baronet. It is further reported, that in the event of these 
changes taking place, the Master of Lovat will step into the Inverness dis- 
trict of burghs.— Edinburgh Witness. 





FLiaut or 4 Nun.—Great sensation bas been caused in Galicia, in Spain, 
by the flight of a nun from a convent at Compostella. A nun in the Car- 
melite convent of that place let herself down recently from her cell, by 
means of towels and napkins sewed together, and formed intoacord. The 
descent must have been atteaded with danger, though the nun took the 
precaution of tying knots at intervals in her cord. The moment the es- 
cape was known a search was made after her both by the police and the 
caer age but no trace of her could be discovered, and it is supposed 

at she succeeded in reaching Corunna and in embarkiug on board a for- 
eign vessel. She is only 22 years of age, belongs to one of the most dis- 
tinguished families of Galicia, and is remarkable for beauty and talents 





THE ARMIES OF GeRMaNY.—The army of the German Confederation up 
to a late period consisted of 10 corps—viz., 216,343 infantry, 11,388 rifie- 
men, 20,977 artillery, with 594 cannon, and 2,915 pioneers ; total 303,498 
men. But since the late alterations the number is thus apportioned :-- 
Austria, 94,822 men ; Prussia, 79,484 ; Bavaria, 35,600 ; Saxony, 12,000 ; 
Hanover ; 13,054; Wurtemberg, 13,955 ; Baden, 10,003 ; Curhessen, 5,679; 
Holstein, 3,600; Luxemburg, 2,536 ; Brunswiek, 2,093 ; Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, 3,580; Nassau 4,039 ; Mecklenberg-Strelitz, 718 ; Oldenburg 
2,829 ; making a total of 456,000 men. 





Lrrgrary Penstons.—Her Majesty has been pleased to assign a literary 
cong of £100 a year to Sir Francis Head, the popular author of “ Bub- 
les from the Brunnen,” and other popular works.—The Edinburgh 
Courant states that the name of the widow of Mr. M. Moir. of Mussel- 
bargh—well known in the world of letters as the “ Delta” of Blackwood’s 
Magazine—bas been submitted to the Queen by the Earl of Aberdeen for 
® pension of £100 a year——and that her Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove of the Premier’s recommendation. 





SWEETS TO THE Sweer.—Woman is a beautiful flower, that can be told, 
in the dark even, by its (s) talk.— Punch. 


Sgoonp THovcuts.—It was intended 
Napoleon at Lille, bearing the inscriptio 
— It was, however, abandoned for re-consideration. It will pro- 
'y be amended as follows, and the statue inaugurated on the 2nd of 
December—‘ To the Protector of Native Sugar—of lead.—Ibid. 


to inaugurate a statue of Louis 
—" To the Protector of Native 





How to BreatHe THE “Free AiR” or Av i” 
shut !—Jbid. usTRIA.--Keep your mouth 


Sotvtion or Havyrep Hovuses.—A Haunted House is a tenement of any 
number of ordinary stories, to which is added an extraordinary one, in the 
form of a Ghost Story.—Jbid. 





A Bap ’Un.—If you have a remarkably strong constitution, you ma, 
read the following ; but if not, we beg of you to con it over a a ciger 
makes a man ill, will a cheroot make a Man-illa ?—/bid. 





“Fasr” Lirreratore.—A sporting “ gent,” 
tered the “lists” at several betting-houses, has lately purchased an elabo- 
rate work on “ Ethnology,” in consequence of his having heard that it 
will give much information on the subject of “ races.’’— bad. 





A New Morro ror Rossia.—Bear and Overbear.—Jbid. 





A Norep Impostor. -The Russian note is not to be judged of so much 
ny contents, as by its envelope—not so much by what it says, as by 
what it attempts to cover. If the note should prove a failure, the Czar 
will have reason to regret that he did not show his usual address on the 
“ccasion.— Ibid. 


who has courageously en- | 
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PROBLEM No. 252, sy O. M. 


























White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 251. 


White Black, 
L Qt K R. Kt to Q 3 (best) 
2. tis P ch. Kt tke Q. 
3. Kt to Q B6. Anything. 
4. R checkmates. 
ameeminied — 











TOUR ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


GENTLEMEN, One of them a Physician, p to leave New York early in 
ToS on a Tourtor health and recreation.—They will go oy public conveyance to Na- 
chitoches on the Red River ; thence on horseback th h Northern Texas and Central Mexico. 
to Acapulco on the Pacific, visiting some of the best M Districts and the city of Mexico ; 
thence by sea to San Diego ; thence through California to Oregon ; and by Utah, the Salt Lak 
Santa Fé, and the Buffalo. Region, to Missouri.—An ide and interpreter through 
Texas and Mexico is engaged.—The advertises need to use as much economy of ex 
compatible with comfort and estimate their expenses at from $400 to $700 each.—The time occn- 
pied in the whole tour will probably be about nine months.—Any gentleman disposed to wt the 


party is requested to communicate with the Editor of the ‘* Albion. 
ITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
EW ALES biLLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BAN’ OF LIVER- 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by CENTER & CO. 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 





Oct8—6ms. 


~~ PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, L. L. D., an Episcopal Cl man, and a gra 
duate of the Dublin University, prepares a limited number of pupils for the Junior Class of 
any respectable College. The next term will begin on Monday the Sist of October, 1853. 
West Haverford, Pennsylvania. oct8—3t* 


SANDERSON’S FAMILY HOTEL, 
RAMERCY PARK..—The undersigned having associated as MATHER &.CO., have 
leasea the new and commodious Hotel on the easterly part of Gramercy Park, extending 

from Wth to 2lst Street, and propose opening it on or about the Ist of November next. 

This establishment has been erected expressly for the entertainment of families and tlemen 
requiring comfortable quarters. Jt contains 70 parlours and 150 chambers, fitted with all the mo- 
dern conveniences and Tmprovemants, and is capable of accomodating over 200 persons. Parties 
desirous of making arrangements fer the coming season, can apply personally to Mr. SANDER- 
SON, at the Hotel, (daily,) from 10 to 12 A.M., and from 4 to 5 P.M., or by note, addressed to his 


residence, No. 36 Murray Street. 
©. L. MATHER, of Astor House. 
New York, Oct. 1, 1853. JAMES M. SANDERSON, of College Hotel. 











Im. 





ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS is p red to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
t Place, three doors from Bleecker Street. 
New York, September 24, 1853. at. 





MBS; ME ARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, Nos. 
30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, will re-open on Monday 
September 5th. Aug. 20—2m, 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and lish, sacred and 
has decided to devote a tew hours each 4: the in of young 
private, or those intended for the Stuge, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
y 





all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B: way. 





MES. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In- 
struction in Singing, at her resid , 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg t Luis. septl0—4ms. 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. BE. 








REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Gyn, Mints & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter McGu1, 7 
President of the Bank of Montreal, 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


Hon. JoHN Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
WituiamM H. Rostnson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sir GEORGE Simpson, Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 


June 4—It. Messrs. LemesurieR Rovuts & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


o UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by lication at any of the offices of the American Express Co," 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 














DELLUCO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ag excellent and healthy substance bas now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easil, 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. both Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 


MISS SEWALL’S NEW WORK ON COMFIRMATION. 
D. APPLETON & OCO., 200 BROADWAY. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CONFIRMATION, compiled from the 
works of writers of the early and of the English Church by the author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,”’ ‘‘ Ger- 
trude,”’ &c., &c. i vol., l6mo. Price 7de, 


A volume full of devout meditations and holy counsels, which, while it will prove profitable in 
the bands of candidates for Confirmation during the period of peepesaten for that sacred rite, will 
be fonnd no less valuable by clergymen as a guide in the instru of their catechumens. 


D. A. & Cc, also publish : 

DR. WATSON’S LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION—6 cents. 

BP. WILBERFORCE’S MANUAL FOR COMMU NICANTS—38 cents. 
“BP. SHERLOCK’S PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. 12mo. 765 cents. 

DR. SPENCER’S CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED. I6mo. 75 cents. 

DR. SUTTON’S DISCE VIVERE, LEARN TO LIVE. l6mo. 765 cents. 
Br. JEREMY TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING AND DYING. i2mo. $1 00. 
DR. WYATT’S CHRISTIAN ALTAR. New Edition. 3744 cents. 


SIR CHAS. LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
A new, cheap, and much enlarged edition. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY, or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, con- 
sidered as Illustrative of Geology, by Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.8., authgy of ‘* A Manual of 
Elementary Geology,” &c, &c, a new and greatly revised edition, printed for page, from the 
ninth London edition, with numerous maps, plates and wood cuts, one volume, 8vo, containing 
846 pages rice $2 25. 

*,* The author of this work stands in the very front rank of scientific men, and his works upon 
the sciences, to which he has devoted his great powers, and his indefacigable study, are the stand- 
ard books upon those subjects. This manual has hada very great sale in England, and its succes- 
sive editions have kept pace with the steady progress of geological scievce. To the last edition, 
new and important pages. have been added, coutaining the latest discoveries in geology. This 
study has never before received so great attention as at present, and in no other country can it be 
studied so profitably and with such practical results as in this. 


D. A, & Co. have just published— 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, 
OR THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


As Illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M. As, F.R.8., author of “‘Prin- 

ciples of Geology,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the last London, entirely revised edition. Tlus- 
trated with five hundred wood cuts. One handsome volume, large 8vo. Price $1 75. 
‘‘ The name of Sir Charles Lyell is so identified with Geology, and his several works upon the 
subject are so widely knowr, it is only necessary to announce this reprint from the fourth and 
entirely revised edition of his comprehensive and valuable manual, to attract the attention of all 
interested in the subject. It is fully illustrated with five hundred wood-cuts, is beautifully printed, 
and every student of ** the world’s movements’ will thank the a for placing 
within his reach so rich a volume, at little more than one-fourth the price of the original edition. 
It is to be immediately followed by the republicatiuy of the 9th, and most thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of the author’s ‘** Principles of Geology ; o: the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, as illustrative of Geology ;”’ the two works being intimately connected, if not indispensably 
necessary the one to the other.”"—Newark Daily Adcertiver. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 

E aco _ REMOVED TO at . 

The New ork Bible House, Astor Place. Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 


COMPING saree, ot err ra ih 
M*Fhe public are respectfally invined te tice Do etiioa ae 


(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


THB LOST PRINCE. 


Pacts ey | to prove the Identity of Lours XVII. of France and the Rev. Rleaser Willams, 
Missionary to the Indians. Ky the Rev, J. H. Hanson. With Portrait, 
*,* Orders for the above work (which will be published in a few days) will be supplied in due 
course as ved. G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers 
10 Park Piace, New York. 








ON THURSDAY NEXT 


P Mg il EDITION OF PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. f vols., plates, 
am ° Noe ng of instructive thought and comprehensiveness of remark in these volumes.— 


Tt is not often that we are allowed the advan the 
diligent and at the same time so accomplished —N. Paprtes Op arte of won.antohy anpge 


A rich and reliable mass of European information.— Phila. Courier. 
The work has an exceeding interest. Y. Eoangelist. 


ot 


‘It is characterized by good sense. learning, minute and elaborate statement of facts. Of course 
Sance of descriptive od satiation! inforriancs nase Sit Charles Lyell; bot there is abun. 
useful to an European tourist. — Transcript. we no book which will prove more 








MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 


NOW READY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THR RIGHT HONOR 
SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait afer Repwite ? Gites Clo Se 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


oar BENONI: Or, Passages im the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. Imo, 
, Si. 


JOMINV’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the ¢ 
From the French of General Baron Jomini By Lieut. Benet, vs. i Map too. Cloth, ee. 
BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of ' 
Jeush Basriagien. . Whh WDustrations by Darley. Seceed Edition Sia 
TRENCH ON PROVERBS. On the Lessons in Proverbs, by Richard Chenevix Trench 
“D., author of the ‘ Stady of Words,” New edition, revised and enlarged” {rene Clothe Boe’ 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 1 vol. t2mo. Cloth, 
Sixth edition, from the second London edition. 75c, 
MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. The Speeches, Addresses, Ac., &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. B, Mae- 
one. Author of * The , ee | “ Jand from the Accession of James IL,” Eesays,” Leaoe 
., &e. 2 vols. ‘ : 


Ancient Rome,’ &e i“? ’ 
NAPO N IN EXILE; or, A Voice from St. Helena, B E.o'™ hi 
=. in _— of Napoleon after the celebrated peters phon, poeyh Panay 
of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved On steel. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 2d ed. $2 00. 
HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. R 
son. 3 vols., 12mo., maps. $3 75. af , me 
ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick, M. A. 
platys, 2d ed. $2 50. 
NOT4S AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakepere’s from the Eeriy Manuscript 
Corrections in a —<—- folio of 1682, in the possession ext yma Collier, Eeq., FRE. 1 


vol. 12mo., 8d ed. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SEA. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY e 

VENICE ; THE CITY OF THE SEA. From the Invasion by Napoleon in 1797 to the Wapi- 
tulation to Radeteky in 1849, with a Contemporaneous View of the Peninsn 
Flagg, late Consul of the United States at the Port of Venice. 2 vols., 12mo, with Map and sevem 
Engravings. 

“Mr. Fi has 
sought te her 
ence. The work is written ina pane 
wrovught—but truthful and forcible. No 
Journal, 


2 vols. 12me., 





embodied in these volumes information concerning Venice which has been 
will prove invaluable to the student as well as the as books of refer- 


tician, 
and pleasing style, not stiffly historical nor too h y 
be complete without this Book.— ‘a 


Library will 
‘‘ These handsome volumes are full of interest and instruction, combining as they do many of 
the exeellencies and advantages of history and travels. They should be in the bands of all whe 
would know about Venice.’’— Boston Traveller. 
** One of the most sprightly and entertaining works issued from the press of modern {imes, ”— 
N. Y. Atlas, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. ByC. L. Brace. 1 vol., 1 3. 
BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851. 1 vol , $1 25. 
AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forester. 1 vol. l2mo.; with twenty 


NE AR OF WEDLOCK. ig mag F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo. Cloth 75e ; paper 50c. 
BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Mrs. Carlen. 1 vol., 75 cents and 50 cents. 
SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 2%. 
THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. By T. 8. Arthar. 1 vol., 75 cents. 
LIFE LECTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. By T.S. Arther, 1 vol., 75 cents. 
THE RECTOR OF BARDOLPH; or, Superann . By F. W. shelton. '1 vol.. $1. 


to his it stock of CHOICE OLD WI 
Cre SS SSS ITS 





ve 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention 
Selected with great care from the first houses 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau M: 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. — 
SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, {and other growths. 

HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudeshei , Hochel , Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 
1816. 
CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bousy, and Double 

Crown.—St. Perai, Chabiis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sar- 

ied for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 

ing the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers, 

PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 

MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 
All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 

vitiated taste. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard. 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica 

Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. 





Martell, and other brands—some 
Rum, Old Seotch Malt Whisk " 
Italian Bitters— Aquavite, Vermuth’ 


Giriegie, the best tonics known. 
Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-paeket Companies, Ship 
Ouaee, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to Pa 


purchase of the Subscriber, 

and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 
The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect safety to the most distant 
ofthe Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


wish to . 
Saly i6—an. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 WallSt.,'N. ¥. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEBY RHUBARB 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is am 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and e' ous. 


Terrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popular. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or aeid- 


ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Dru; 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulinuc & Ce, 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. , ’ 








REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
o “ “ 75 “ ad i) “ 
“ ** 1.00 76“ 

Is the best article ever known for Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the ekin. Where everything else has fa Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected @ gasuannest 
cure. 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe Tt instant verts Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or B ~~ it pte ate eh 

at the same time improving the softness and flexib of r. Ct not stain the 
Cita cad cam bp ceapted te Gay wenten. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 

BOGLE’S Ames CRATING CREAN & on extite , &~ merit, its mild and 
properties prevent skin resist sudden changes of the t 
vretimate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting, 7 


BOGLE’S BaePsrens, De preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 


“ “ “ 


and delicate, is a rival. 

All these articles have stood the test of the strictest in , and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and lo 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. ¥.; Wu Lyman & 
0o., Montreal, C. E.; Josern Bowes, Quebee ; Lyman, Brotuers & Co., Toronto ; Rus#ton 
Crarke & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, __ 


O*® MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beantifying, Curling, Preserving, Senet, and 
Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, Heal- 
ing External Wounds, Bounded by no hical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S . 
COPHEROUS pervades the Union. The ales of the article of late vears bave increased in a ratio 
that almost exceeds . Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Book, 
finds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross during 
bp Ft thy 8 at loneth idences of the wonderful 
unnecessary to present ev e won Dp 
— — bed we ve have furnished such an endorsement as this. The 
and the expla given of its chemical action upon the hair, the 
perficial irritation, first recommended it to the attention of the 
ventor desired. E bottle advertised itself. The effects of t 
acted like a charm. ladies would no: be withontit. Country dealers in ev 
ewe States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale 


hit unheard of, as articles of this kind. The 
and it is believed that the sales this year will be a million a 
and M , No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle, 
Liberal discount to eeeeeoers by the quite, jeogl all the principal merchants and drug- 
gists throughout the United States and Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &e. 
Aug. 6—3mos, 
oR LIVERPOOL.~UNITED STATES MALL STEAMSHIP B4LTIC, . J. 
Comstock. Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Kur: pe, positively or 
Saturday, October 15th, at 12 o'clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth secured till paid for 


the 
-— le of an extent 
not yet been reached, 

of bottles. “ 








° o 
F t , ha ualled for and uw 
See EDWARD'S COLLINS £ CO. 06 Wallooe 


Passengers are reqnested to be on board at 11 4 
The Steam ship 4 TLANTIC will succeed BALTIC, and sail October 29th, 








Che Albion. 
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TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of procuring a really good article of | 
PORT AND SHEBRY, 


bn bone 0 soa’hs Lastbone tadeoed aguin te. pect th econ she ruber: hag, mat wih nie Ie 
LONDON DOOK, PORT, il. 
ies 2 eee eee rea 


ree 314 Broadway. 


perigee 9 


comprising aa carorument uvojualieg Cal 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
ment Ten Milhons of Dollars. 


E. F. Sanpenson, Esq. 
ALgx. Hauttros, Jr., Esq. 


Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
has ore Local Board of Directors in pA my 
Tagen with full powers to issue ous Pattehte tee te ‘settle all 
ferent ia Now York vol der Be gy he ah 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Sesto: = non ee eee TE 

- Paser, Esq. 

Avex. Haumos, » om rehaeg TEE tein, titted dere. 
TRUSTEES. 
Bart., M. P. 
Gus Tuopss Boqranp Benen, Bi ‘ 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL . 
Twowas Baocauenani, Hoty Sune oe eT Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Apvam Hopesos, Esq. 


Charles Saunders. 
Spice tt 
Wiliam tore, Macgregor, Jas. Aspinai Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS am page tale 


ILLIAM Ewa , , Chairman. 
PO | a A nw ‘hon. soaty Chairman. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. i. F. ie Fensenbe, 


Sera ty, Ee. HEE 


pat M. Rosseter, Esq. 
@wurton Bore, Boq., Sec. to the Comp'y. BENsauin Henpnnson, Esq., Resident *'y. 


THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
460 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
leading petnsioiog of this Otize are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
it analysis of its own experience from time to ti 
ed btn bw may justify. _ 
be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
an | be made to all Classes of Insurers whose Policies 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutwal Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agoncies are throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





A. C. Barotar, Esq. 
Freveriwk ennn 


4eies Buxwert, Ese. Esa. Epuunp S. Syuzs 
ou Onort, Ese.’ Caas, THos. Sevane, Ese. aay Taso aad 
Foun Moss, Bea. Joun Suaw, Esq. Tuomas Wust, ksq. 
Francis F. Woopuovss, Esa. 
Wistam H. Preston, Esg., Secretary. 
AUDITORS, 
Berry Eve, Esq. | Taomas Wiritiams, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messas, Gury, Muss & Co. 
Messrs. Carvace, Iivre & Russew, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Wn. Li J. A. La Pom. J. Protectan, ee. 
pene ce ees eee We Mocrls ‘Bool Hots Ho J. G. MeKenzi .F 
Moatreal ; } Gale nj. — enzie, E ‘abre, A 
Gaditex, HB... GM geetnaee Bem 8.0 Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, ~J. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
St. John, NW. B.... nS Thora ‘igh y 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
&&. Johw’s, Newfoundland, . { J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Haviland, F. Longworth, RK. Hutchinson. 
‘Chasies Tieatey. Thomas Dawson. ” = 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDEBICK R. ts ARR, daane Agent for British North Amaplonn Colonies. 
. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montreat, 


Gaariotiotewa, P. EB. Island. Ae 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,. 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium ry pacuenens cay w to the Office. 
will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa it of his frst pre- 
a or a an futere poriod, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one- ‘half of of the annual pay 
any reeponsibility or guarantee personal or wise; on pm the policy (the 
secu) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be sual Geveee 
assured can at any time present his policy and Society an Le men Se pean 


— half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving ppd policy a known Gah 


for the Sosew op Bepeination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies ee er ET boccahen af 
COURT ov > Saapeeen IN LONDON. 

4. Milicttson, M. DF. R S. Clement Tabor, John Ra 2 

‘sa. . | a pe | John Moss, won, 

Joseph . 

Charies Beunett, | Thomas Nicol ico, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Movtreal . .. - patel Bee nanpen, 8 BOCs E.R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Jas. G, A. J. T.¢. 

Solitir WS. ............8 MS Gus Penom J: Girechan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 

St. John, NW. B...... vf BYP Fgge W. Wright, B. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . ; a. 9 beck ee. RA Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZI8, Accountant and Cashier. 


4 Office— Mowrrean. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE ASSURANCE OF al! is a sa to which but a small rti 
TS. Be oho ae proportion of those chiefly 


—whatever 8 4 cod y hold—upon whose present exertions ‘fe 
for their future malenanes, § i. the type of the t ode od of Gus ome = pve 
- A striving by steady labour and w to accumulate sufficient means 
om in some degree inde; nt, but what guarantee has he that the necdful thos oil 
eeeenat| Onnmat snant purpose, —— he bs &: even Ct Ad savings ot another year 
‘annot most men rr some sad examples distress 
well-intended plans by premature death ! ” ud caused by the 





a 





Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
ee wise met aa and at the yoarty ouch (during his own life ora term of years) 
suai he kee oe et Sa of mind, a2 and in dt the boar Tien 2 4 
pow yen NY ctl Le 1,100 a ~ Ay 
how! ng ony 
to exe eo both By ad 
aoe. they ey might be tne to listen 


aa =: 4 Man can secure for ly, immediately his death, the utmost 
most admirable 
untold com- 
THE oe sz Po eg COMPANY 
+t 
hon urge, hi fe 
pve oy sive nae iefly for the cuppert of 
when they 
own house,’’ 


fd 
further 


Directors rely u) what they con 
and a high rate of fnereat local man 
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LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large acrumulated Burphes. 
T= Comonag & has $100,000 with with the Comatpalies of ri State, and it offers 
Life, an im t 
caguied when it is desir ot ofcng at dlakans feopeoniy — ‘mere nt ew oe 
Insurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine DikectoR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Loxpon Tt tae sab nate MILLS & CO. 
YORK REFERE 


His Excellenc: HAMILTON ‘ist, late Soverer of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esgq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, a Henry he he J. Phillips Phenix, 
James a Cotati, 4 Hon. Ju Gea, | John H. Ticks, rae 
Samuel Wetmore, John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpine Counser—Hon. WILLIS —- 
So.iciroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Acent—LUMLEY yf wy ey 
65 Wall Street, New York, 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror tax WiIpow aND THe OrrHan.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000, 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER CF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives Pw hy Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throug’ 

Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALI A insured at a moderate extra premium. 

The Local Board of agp roe 3 meet Kreg) Wed og of current business. 

M daily at 1 o'clock, P. 

Seeepeet setting forth the advantages of this Ceheeg can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 








James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 

John J. Palmer, 4 c. be ag 

John G. Holbrooke, G. 

Daniel Parish, a Gaillard, Jr, 

Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 

Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C, E. HABICHT, Generai Agent. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
ae GLASGOW AND NEW rape LASGow.’ COMPANY’S powerful new Steamshi; 


”” 
. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rowert Crate, © inted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 5th of November next, "a Lo ’clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . 6 6c. bé cea 
Do. ~ STE ei.hee0 50 she cnsedvecesés 75 00 
Second do.. 9 646 - Ow 
(Steward’s fee included. J 
A limited number of third-class ener | ye be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLAR 
Carries a surgeon. For tr eight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N.Y 
Int ‘sare ted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but « 
communicate at once with the. Agent. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


as oS UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton 
the HUMBO yi Lines, commander, will leave New York, unene 
and Per wm for year 1853. on tne following days : 


FROM NEW Popa 





ai 








FROM HAVRE. 
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2 
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Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built oxprouty for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
ngers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 


Price of Passage froma New York to Southampton or Havre, GretGEN sd... 2. 00 $120 
second class,....... 70 

from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... £800 

“ # second alaas, . é £.500 


No secured watt paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and wh yee oo pass through the Post-offiee. 


For freight or passage ap 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON 
WILLIAM ISELIN 


= oa 53 Broadway. 
t, Hav 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY’ 


& CO., ; Agents, Southampton. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 





WASHINGTON, ........ Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN................Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or SattinG—1853. 
From New York. From Bremen. 
. Saturday, Feb. 26.........March 2 
Satu: Sone 
. Saturday, April 23. . -May 
May 21.. od 
,June 18.. J 
July 16. 
Aung. 13.. 
, Sept. 10.. 
, Oct. 8, 
og Ree 
Tee MS wack 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK, 
.. Wednesday, Sept 14 
ae A WwW 
. Weanesday, Nev. 9 
. -Wednesday, “Chad | 
-.. Wednesday, Jan. 4 





Price of passage trem New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, 120 ; first 
cabin, lower ee $100 ; second do., $60. s 


All’ pass through the Post Office. 
7” Bills Bil of Laing wil be sign 30 i. the al Kt Lng 
Por freight or paeena 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 2% egy st., ow York. 
ViaRTINEAC. GROS KEY : tham| 
CROSKEY & CO., “= 
Jan, 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN,’ Havre. en. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


T= STEAMSHIP ** MERLIN,” Captain Cronan, will sail for the above Islands, on 
Monday, the 7th November. 


Pp Money to Bermnda, ...............0000.. 80 
~~ en”) cme... .... 


For Freight or Passag®, apply te 





October 22 


UNITED STATHS MAIL STEAMBRS. 


The Ships comprising this Hine are 
OPP oe ee ee ee eee ee eT ceeee ees Onpt, War. 
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otew te eeeteeeetereetetsceeese cece s OMpt GRAFTON, 
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PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
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bape h weg 
The owners of these accountable for silver, boll specie, jewelry, pre. 
cious stones or metals, Soe me dgned ‘Uhevelee vad dhe eden teakinkommeiens 


finding are 





THE BRITISH AND NORTE AMBRIOAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. , 


Chief Cabin Fassage .............+.+.. -$120 | Second Cabin Passage... ........05++0+.- SO 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ................+.. -$100 | Second Cabin Passage...............-.. 


K@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


ae: cape Bans 
: ‘Gives « ANNOR 
My 2.040 connate by St * Gat Lane 





, ese vessels carry a clear White light at thelr mat head—green on starboard bew—red on port 





From 

America es cs 600 esstece Wednesday, .............-Octob’r 12th, 1853. 
Arabia. New York....... ‘Wednesday... . - LLL Oetob'r 19th, 
Canada .  PPEECET oo Pospoctedoce has Octob’r Bt S 
Asia ....... New York............Wed Peccce ...-Nov'r, 7 
Niagara nm. + cee  WOGMERIRT... ces cccccce MOU E, Om‘ 
BD cinch @s' chaos eal New vere Te ae +.» - Wednesday, ad mae ie pee be 
Europa,. ... Five cctcce bccveeee aum 
RIOIEA oo os 00. 00006 000 ‘How Yok... 0 6808s FocvcvecccccecsesOwe.! SBR ' 
Pert cl eared ei a 

n experienced surgeon on board. 

The po aos of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, ve, ame. a, Bparie, Sewary 
Precidus Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and 
—— 

‘or fi t or ly to E. CUNARD 

t freight or passage, apply 4 Bowling @ 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP ©O. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL. “v3 i 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as 


CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt, William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,126 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, pee ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (mew ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


8, 1853. Guy of Glasgow . . <- pomnentey. oa. 14, 1858. 





City of Man chester. ear Nov. 45, ‘ity of M —* 

City of Giqnwow..... Thursday, Dec. 8, “ Chy of Glasgow. .  Weleaey New. _ 

City of a Jar. 65, 1854, = of Manchester. . . Wednesday, Dec. t ns 
City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, Jan. 4, 1554. 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. : 
Saloon after Staterooms + see eens e 890 | Saloon a Staterooms ,.........-+ 21 gulneas 
+. midship .. ChADARidm Dn cbUHS 65} .. midshi <9) eemuens Wo. 
forward ., aaecoecce .. forwa ob Hae rth if] 


Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions, 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each en 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Irelan 
For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS HICHARDSON 15 Broadway, WN. 
0. 9 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 
RICHARDSON. “BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parniss, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The § fe mer hy Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tuxspay afternoon, at 4 
af 
Freight received every Friday and swat pe LO pane and rats but not after 3 o’clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 
- LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Ph my hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 











The fo as yao composing the line of packets under the cy of the subscribers, are ip- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and London on the follow! Thursdays throughout 
the year ; Tonaking at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers vis : 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from "pare of Sailing from 

we Pratt, J er vert. 29,| July 28, Novem. 17. 

arg. Evans ral une 9, ept. 29, | July . 17, 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 18, apn il 21, Angust 1), December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27, August 25, December 15, 

mer. le, Moore, July 21, Nov. Ww May 19, Septem. 8, December 2, 
Devonshire, Hovey Aug. 4, Nov. 24,!/ June 2, Septem. 22, 

ietoria, Champion, Aug. 18, Dec. 8 | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, pt. 1, Dec. 22,/ June 30, October 20, 

Southampton, Tinker, May 19% Sept.'15.| July 14, Novem. 8. 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and pay mong navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, W Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 

The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, be setae" for each prin, ya without hg ode and 
liquors. Neither the porn A nor owners of these 


kets will be 
Bills of Poding are signed teorefie. RN ae 
ae 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 


or packages, sent by them, unless regular 





Tisai 


1 as follows— 
Apel Il, Aug Th tbee. 11 | J re May Sep. 
eee Jan e le 
Harvey....--+-| Feb. 11. “dune M: .Oct. a Mar. “galy . .Nov. 8 
Shipley,......,. ] Jam. 11, May 11. |Sept. 1 Feb. 26. 2%, .Oct. % 
Vien, ......... | Mar, 1h, July 11, .Fov. Hy Apr. 2%, . Aug. 26, Dec. % 








hi all of the largest class, , and are commanded by men of character and 
engl s ayatrwntion odations dons ono olf thot ann ba todaedl io potnt oft coor and wenlence 3 


T 
furnished with every d of stores of the best kind. 
inefioe will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool. .. Re TIS 
New 9.0 00s0gconeens 
“KERMIT & CAROW, WN. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 


New York. 
ST. DENIS, aeer+.- Shite dd Viele cop ibete : Lah Fetes. 
Follansbes, master. Mat Mag oases se stesetensegne 
Gspecius, be Fae ccf Ma 
2 » Master. ist October SONIAULILNT 0 16th November. 
MERCURY, New Otipper.) § Het Hareb «-----rs-ssserveceses§ TD Abana 
Conn, master. Ist November... .....cssccceesssses€ 16th December. 
.€ tl 
WILLIAM TELL, i tego 1h Boplomber. 
Willard, master. Ist December.......... oe 16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, with ‘al requisite articles for the come 


provided 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of exp erionse in the trade. The price 


of is $100, without wines or liquors. but those actually 
+ Conds sent to the subscribers will ve forwarded free f. es any eLNCKEN 
Ter Pex! street, 
— --___ 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AN) PROPRIETOR, 





BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr en, New York, 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLAOF, 





